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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 


To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Schools Contribute to 
Strength for Living” is 
October’s theme. E. T. 
McSwain’s editorial chal- 
lenges the schools for 
faith, vision, and leadet- 
ship. How to analyze and 
evaluate criticism of pub- 
lic schools is brought to 
us by Richard Kennan. 

The strength of the 
schools comes from many 
sources. Reports are made 
by representatives from 
such groups as publishing 
and supply companies; 
radio, television, press and 
movie; business and in- 
dustry; and labor. 

Roy Larsen reports 
action of the National 
Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. Re- 
sults of the work of PTA 
groups are given, and spe- 
cific examples of commu- 
nities working to strength- 
en the schools comes from 
New York and California. 

News and reviews bring 
information on happenings 
and materials. 
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Building Strength for Living 


Boys wuo sat IN THIRD GRADE CLASSROOMS TEN YEARS AGO ARE ON 
the battlefront today! Some of our girls are already in homes of their 
own, bringing children into a world of separated families. These 
children were busy growing up in troubled times. 

During the last ten years we have moved from one crisis to the 
next—-too often our range of vision took us no farther than through 
the current crisis. We have often paid dearly for our short sightedness. 
Did we help those children, who are now young adults, to discover the 
inner resources which are potential in each human being? Do they 
have the inner security with which to face the unpredictable situations 
of day-to-day living in 1951-1952 and the years ahead? 

Now we must take a long look ahead and recognize that the genera- 
tion of children with whom we are working today cannot be assured of 
a future any more certain than that which faced the children of ten 
years ago. 

Uncertainty is in the future—even with the cessation of hostilities 
we know there are many problems to be resolved. The problems in 
the orient, alone, will involve years of working out basic stresses and 
strains. Europe has a long way to go to recuperate from war torn 
years and living on the brink of disaster. Material possessions for 
homes and ease of living may be definitely retarded until living stand- 
ards in the world begin to rise to meet our own. 

The first thing we must do is to recognize our problems and then 
we will know better where to start. Identifying problems is not easy! 
We have three great areas to consider in our action with children. 

First, we must list the problems arising out of present conditions. 
As yet the children in our schools are not being asked to participate 
in the many drives that were a part of the Second World War—gather- 
ing scrap paper, scrap metal, buying bonds and saving stamps. Teachers 
are being asked to take First Aid refresher courses. But as each re- 
quest comes it means important decisions must be made relative to 
the living and learning situations with children. 

We have problems of mobility of school populations as children 
go with parents to army camps and war industries. We know the 
heartbreak and emotional upsets from broken and separated families. 
We know the need for care of children beyond the usual hours of the 
school day—what happens to children whose parents leave home long 
before school and return long after school? What about the care of 
the pre-school child? 

Next, we must consider the ongoing needs of children—the tools 
for living that our schools have always been expected to provide. This 
will include the three R’s geared to living in a faster moving world. 
We must continue to see that the curriculum meets the real needs of 
children in their total life pattern. 

The third great area is whether we are achieving the more intangible 
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results which we feel children must have to live with inner security 
and faith in the uncertain future. How do we develop faith in man- 
kind? What are the values and responsibilities inherent in our belief 

of freedom? A 

As we look at these three great areas we realize that they really 
cannot be considered separately—there is much to do before an 
optimum balance can be reached. We need to see the whole picture 
and we need to take the long range view and then we must make wise 
decisions. 

Adults working with children are faced with personal problems 
and insecurities. Shall we give up to fear, or shall we pretend it will 
be different in six months or a year? 

William Faulkner said, when he received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature: 

““(WE) must learn again that the basest of all things is to be afraid. 
Man will not merely endure. He will prevail. He is immortal because 
he alone among creatures has a spirit capable of comparison, sacrifice 
and endurance.” 

The task is not easy and standing alone we falter before its magni- 
tude. But wé are not alone, we have each other—a great group of 
people who believe that children are our hope in the future. We will 
share our problems and our thinking and from it build strength for 
living. 





T ° . . 
We nore THat THIS YEAR’s IssUES OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION WILL 
help us take a long range view of the future. In making our plans, 
we have taken into consideration not only the problems of children, 








but of adults working with children. ‘] 
This issue will be devoted to understanding what we face. It means | tr 
taking a look at the modern world and seeing its toll of stresses and of 
strains. It means looking at the community in which we are working | vi 
and seeing how it fits into the picture. di 
In October we will look at the specific way the school can contribute de 
to strength for living. We need to recognize the groups beyond the li 
school and the contributions they make to it. We will also need to m 
know how we can evaluate the activities of these groups. ly 
For November, December, and January we are trying to get at the | p 
fundamental problems by having one issue devoted to clarifying beliefs re 
and values, another on building trust in ourselves, and the third on ul 
. dealing with fears and tensions whic h hinder and confuse our efforts. p 
During February, March, and April we want to look at the pro- di 
cedures for working on the fundamental problems—working together ki 
in schools, working with community agencies, and using what “other 


specialists are learning about children. re 
Our May issue calls for action on the fundamental problems with | fi 
the theme “Mobilizing for Peace.”—C. C. u 
r 
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Edited by ALICE MIEL 


A TIME OF CRISIS 


Danger with Opportunity 


I’ help the educators of children to understand the present danger and 
the opportunity it carries with it, CHiLDHOOD EpucaTIon has asked a 
number of people, representing different observation points, to give 
their view of what the present crisis is. A statesman, a group of ten-year- 
old children, a parent, a teacher, a psychologist, and historian responded. 
The statesman is Ralph J. Bunche, director, Department of Trusteeship of 
the United Nations and recipient of the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize. A 
group of ten year olds from South School, Glencoe, Illinois, shared their 
ideas and a committee made a summary of individual children’s con- 
tributions. Mrs. Jean M. Deutche, mother of two school age children 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, speaks as a parent. Miss Jean Hansen, 
primary teacher in Tucson, Arizona, is the classroom teacher. Faith 
Smitter, consultant in rural community education, Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California, speaks as a psychologist. The historian 
is represented by Harold Van Dorn, head, Political Science Department, 
Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. The views are edited by Alice Miel, 
associate professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Miss Miel is going to Japan until April 1 to work with workshop groups 


in two universities and help in the training of elementary consultants. 
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‘Tue propLe oF THE WORLD ARE 
troubled. Feelings range from a state 
of anxiety over a future dimly seen and 
vaguely dreaded to a clean sense of 
danger from a struggle between well- 
defined forces. People know that mil- 
lions of the world’s population live in 
misery. They know that there are strong- 
ly competing ideas for the best kind of 
political and economic organization to 
reduce that misery. They know that, 
until these problems are on the way to 
peaceful solution, their youth seem 
destined for military service in no one 
knows what part of the earth. 

The people of the world are also 
realistic and hopeful. For perhaps the 
first time in history it is rather well 
understood that things are not going to 
right themselves while people look the 
other way. More than that they know 
that there is an abundance of goodwill, 
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intelligence, and experience at hand in 
all parts of the globe that could be har- 
nessed to meet whatever impends. They 
know that cooperation on a_ gigantic 
scale can and must be learned if all 
people everywhere are to enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Some call such a period as the present 
a time of crisis, a word for which the 
Chinese use two characters, danger and 
opportunity. Whether the current danger 
will be used as an opportunity to create 
conditions so that all the millions on this 
earth may live free, useful and satis- 
fying lives depends partly upon those in 
the world who work for and with chil- 
dren. These individuals cannot do their 
share in helping children and adults to 
use their opportunity wisely unless they 
themselves understand some of the fac- 
tors and forces shaping the future. 

The statesman and the children put 
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their emphasis on a way of working 
together in the world to meet the crisis. 
The parent, the teacher, and the psychol- 
ogist stress the qualities people will need 
to face the future. 

The historian helps us gain perspective 
on the crisis by seeing it as part of a 
continuing problem and gives us new 
confidence in the role of education. 


A Statesman Says— 


To the common man, the state of 
world affairs is baffling. All nations and 
peoples claim to be for peace. But never 
has peace been more continuously in 
jeopardy. 

In these critical times it is not easy 
to speak of peace with either conviction 
or reassurance. True it is that statesmen 
the world over, exalting lofty concepts 
and noble ideals, pay homage to peace 
and freedom in a perpetual torrent of 
eloquent phrases. But the statesmen also 
speak darkly of the lurking threat of 
war; and the preparations for war even 
intensify, while strife flares or threatens 
in many localities. 

The words used by statesmen in our 
day no longer have a common meaning. 
Perhaps they never had. Freedom, 
democracy, human rights, international 
morality, peace itself, mean different 
things to different men. Words, in a 
constant flow of propaganda—itself an 
instrument of war—are employed to 
confuse, mislead, and debase the common 
man. Democracy is prostituted to dignify 
enslavement; freedom and equality are 
held good for some men but withheld 
from others by and in_ allegedly 
“democratic” societies; in “free” so- 
cieties, so-called, individual human 
rights are severely denied; aggressive 
adventures are launched under the guise 
of “liberation.” Truth and morality are 
subverted by propaganda, on the cynical 
assumption that truth is whatever propa- 
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ganda can induce people to believe. 
Truth and morality, therefore, become 
gravely weakened as defenses against 


injustice and war. 

If today we speak of peace, we also 
speak of the United Nations, for in this 
era, peace and the United Nations have 
become inseparable. There can be peace 
and a better life for all men. Given 
adequate authority and support, the 
United Nations can ensure this. The 
decision really rests with the peoples of 
the world. If the peoples of the world 
are strong in their resolve, and if they 
speak through the United Nations, they 
need never be confronted with the tragic 
alternatives of war or dishonorable ap- 
peasement, death or enslavement. If war 
should come, it will be only because 
the United Nations has failed. But the 
United Nations need not fail. Surely, 
every man of reason must work and pray 
to the end that it will not fail——RaLpu 
J. BUNCHE. 


The Ten-Year-Old’s Say— 


The world crisis is more than the war 
in Korea or communism. People must 
learn to be friends and work together. A 
crisis that can happen is the use of the 
atom bomb. War is caused by greed- 
iness. Too many people want every- 
thing for themselves. We have a group 
of countries called the United Nations. 
If they all worked together we would not 
have to have war. We need capable 
leaders. We should vote for leaders 
who think and can get along with others. 
In the world today we must fight disease, 
crime, pests, erosion, ignorance, laziness, 
intolerance, and hate. We should work 
together no matter what race or religion 
you are. We must prove we are working 
for a world where all men are free 
and equal.—Summary of paragraphs 
from FourtH and FirtH GRADERS, 
SoutTH ScHooL, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS. 
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A Mother Says— 


“Faith in the future” seems to be the 
urgent need of our children. We have 
watched sadly the discouraged resigna- 
tion of youth who long for technical, 
professional or “merely” cultural edu- 
cation—but face life in an army as an 
enforced alternative. “Why study? 
Why try? What difference will it make?” 
They have plans, hopes, aspirations but 
it seems useless to even try, for the un- 
certainties of war—of our economic and 
political situations—seem to make any 
hope of fulfillment only a futile hope. 
We parents know something of their 
despair. We save and plan, and find 
that we cannot carry out our plans. It 
seems impossible to protect our fmancial 
future adequately—so we decide to en- 
joy today. If our applecart becomes 
upset we nervous 
breakdown. 

As parents we have somehow missed 
an important distinction. We cannot 
reassure our children (or ourselves) as 
to a specific future, but somehow we 
must make them feel that no matter what 
specifics lie ahead, each individual has 
a real future—to make of it what he will. 

Faith in a future requires a real sense 
of values—a spiritual sense. Children 
need to learn that just doing a good 
job is more important than what job they 
do; that the spirit within a home is 
greater than the house, its beauty or con- 
veniences; that personal integrity is 
stronger than political power; that gen- 
erosity outweighs a bank account in 
bringing pleasure; that friendship and 
love are more satisfying than social or 
economic position; and that faith in a 
power greater than themselves makes 
any situation tolerable. We have by our 
example and precept put emphasis upon 
material and objective goals which we 
cannot promise will be found in our 
children’s future. We must help them 


rebe!l—or have a 
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to value the intangible ends which come 
automatically with a life well-lived— 
JEAN M. DEUTSCHE. 


A Teacher Says— 


The following needs of our time have 
assumed increasing importance in my 
own sphere of activity. 

Each of us needs a strong sense of 
personal integrity and worth coupled 
with a keen sense of responsibility to 
self, neighbor, and society. 

Our solutions to everyday problems 
would be more satisfactory and our 
opinions on national problems would 
be more valid if we were able to consider 
their component parts in the proper re- 
lationship to one another—the proper 
perspective as it were. Mature thinking, 
a sense of humor, and high ethical stand- 
ards are necessary to a well-balanced 
point of view. The person who can place 
ideas and events in the proper relation- 
ship to one another will be less disturbed 
by the minor problems and should be 
able to attack more successfully the more 
important problems.—JEAN HANSEN. 


A Psychologist Says— 


Joe’s final reports precipitated a crisis 
in his life. Joe was sixteen and in the 
tenth grade. As he left the school build- 
ing, he looked for the third time at the 
two failure slips and the two “C” reports 
which he held in his hand. He knew 
that his father would be disappointed. 
Joe’s father wanted him to go on through 
junior college. “You can do it, son,” 
his father had said. “You have the stuff. 
Just work a little harder, that’s all.” 
He had tried as hard as he knew but 
geometry did not make sense; neither 
did English. Topic sentences, participles, 
Julius Caesar—what was it all about? 
His teachers had said, “You can do it 
if you just try.” Could he? He did not 
know. The counselor had said, “College 
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preparatory is too much for you, Joe. 
Why don’t you go into our trade school 
program?” The man at the corner service 
station had said that he could have a 
job changing tires if he came down this 
week. Good pay he promised and a good 
opportunity for promotion. 

Joe had to make a decision that might 
change the whole course of his life, He 
had never thought about failing before. 
He had considered himself a competent 
fellow, able to make his own choices and 
do what he wanted to do. He had always 
thought that going through high school 
was necessary and desirable but now 
he wasn’t sure. He wasn’t sure of him- 
self either. Was his father right? or 
his counselor? or the man at the service 
station? How could he make a decision 
that would be the best for him when the 
people whom he trusted disagreed and 
he had lost faith in himself and in things 
that he had always depended upon. 

A crisis is a time for decision, a time 
when one choice or another may change 
the course of human affairs. It is a time 
when panic overtakes us unless convic- 
tions are firm, facts are available, con- 
fidence in leaders and ourselves is un- 
shaken, and our values point a clear 
direction.—FairH SMITTER. 


A Historian Says— 


The term crisis may have different 
connotations to different people. If by 
crisis we mean a serious situation, there 
is no question that we are at present 
confronted with a crisis. If, on the other 
hand, a crisis implies some totally new 
threatening calamity, we should perhaps 
apply shin. oneal ‘eith caution to the 
present situation. When we examine the 
issues which confront us—a cold war in 
Europe, a hot war in Asia, an ideological 
war throughout the world—we are 
tempted to jump to the conclusion that 
this is a totally new situation in world 
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affairs and therefore deserving of the 
term crisis. Yet looking at our present 
problems historical perspective, we 
realize that there have always been hot 
wars and cold wars and that behind both 
types of conflict there was deeper and 
more significant conflict of ideas. 

The march of democracy has been a 
slow process and only by constant 
struggle and effort on the part of those 
with vision and determination has the 
right of people to control their own 
destiny become an accepted doctrine in 
the western world. The battles that are 
being fought now are probably no more 
bitter or devastating than those which 
were fonahi to end slavery, to overthrow 
the concept of the divine right of kings, 
and to win for the dispossessed a right 
to a voice in the affairs of state. The 
present conflict is simply an extension 
of the struggle of the masses of people 
everywhere to assert the rights and dig- 
nity of the individual, and to implement 
the desire of all men to be free from the 
domination of self-appointed leaders who 
claim the right to rule them. In this 
struggle, as always, education is the 
most potent factor. 

As members of a profession entrusted 
with the training of youth there rests on 
teachers a specia’ obligation to imple- 
ment the ideas embodied in democratic 
philosophy by classroom practices which 
are consonant with the fundamental 
tenets of democracy. These may be 
simply stated (though they are not al- 
Ways easy to apply) as respect for the 
individual and for the group, and 
responsibility of the individual and of 
the group. 

If these concepts become an integral 
part of our thinking and our living in 
the school they will permeate our whole 
social fabric and enable us to meet the 
challenge of the present and of the 
future.—Haro_p Van Dorn. 
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By MILDRED PETERS 


Signs of Strain in School and Community 


Important problems, long recognized by school and youth authorities, 
are cited as symptoms of tensions and strains in school and community. 
Viss Peters, associate professor of education in guidance and counsel- 
ing, Wayne University, and practicing child therapist, suggests using 


some of the problem-causing factors for positive action. 


To pETERMINE SIGNS OF STRAIN IN ANY 
area it would: be necessary to define 
what one means by strain. To strain 
means to stretch, to make taut, to extend 
to the breaking point, to exert painful 
pressure. From a psychological view- 
point it would imply a frustration of 
needs and the action that results from 
that frustration. 

Research in individual and group 
psychology has shown that when emo- 
tional tension rises the result is action 
without intellectual study of the possible 
consequences of the action. When the 
tensions are strong the goal is one of 
immediate relief without the extended 
study of the ways in which relief may be 
gained. The degree of immediate action 
is relative to the frustration felt. Unfor- 
tunately, the action area is not always 
related to the tension area because it is 
not always possible for individuals to 
consciously recognize the source of ten- 
sion. However, there are times when 
tension in one area may result in some 
positive substitute action in another un- 
related realm. With this in mind let us 
turn to the listing of some observations 
that may be data to show that strain is 
present. 


Recognized Problems Are Evidence 
of Strain 


Some phenomena are easily identified 
within the school itself as well as in the 
community related to the school, al- 
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though many may say “It’s always been 
like that.” It would seem especially sig- 
nificant that no major change has taken 
place in these areas in spite of our 
present research knowledge. 

The failure rate of children in aca- 
demic work still remains high. An ex- 
amination of numbers would show that 
the majority of failures occur in the first 
two grades and again in the eighth and 
ninth years of school. Put this together 
with the fact'that the majority of failures 
are boys and one is forced to ask what 
kinds of strain are created at these two 
significant developmental periods and 
especially in relation to boys. 

The drop-out rate in high schools 
throughout the country is still an alarm- 
ing figure in spite of studies that have 
been made. Here again the majority are 
boys. In part, the figure has increased 
with the insecurity in relation to the 
future. “Will I enter service or not?” 
This is not the entire cause, for figures 
show that the drop-outs at sixteen and 
seventeen years of age are still the 
highest. The trend recently has been 
toward quite an increase in drop-outs in 
the senior year, oftentimes in the last 
semester before graduation. 

That students are no longer interested 
in school, that they do not care to assume 
responsibility are common complaints of 
teachers. These complaints are not from 
teachers who are bitter, hostile individ- 
uals, but seem increasingly to come 
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from teachers genuinely interested in 
their work and children. That these at- 
titudes were the result of “misinterpre- 
tation of depth psychology” was the in- 
terpretation given in a recent discussion 
involving many members of the psychi- 
atric profession. By this they meant a 
withdrawal of some parents and teachers 
from the adult role needed to aid young 
people in moving toward self-discipline. 
Fear that children will dub them “old- 
fashioned” or “mean” has caused many 
adults to withdraw from supervision of 
activities of boys and girls. This must 
be the result of something other than 
misteaching of present day psychology. 
Such an interpretation of the learnings 
could be made only if the adults them- 
selves were experiencing an undo amount 
of pressure. 

The alarming degree of teacher turn- 
over and loss of capable young men and 
women from the profession is of concern 
to all in schools. Why are teachers 
changing jobs so often? Why do so 
many young people train for the pro- 
fession but refuse to enter it? Does the 
tension lie in schools or in society? 

Recent atiacks have been made on 
public scheol systems when they have 
tried to adapt programs to the changing 
times. The defeat of bond issues and re- 
fusal of requests for increased millage 
for schools is a part of these startling 
attacks. It is not necessary to elaborate 
this point further because there has been 
much publicity on the subject. 

The increase in juvenile delinquency 
and especially the present exposure of 
the “dope racket” in relation to young 
people has been shocking to most of us. 
Following World War I young people 
moved in the direction of alcoholic in- 
dulgence but it is not enough to say that 
this phenomenon is one that always fol- 
lows a war. What tensions are present 
that bring this result? 
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The continuation of inequalities in 
educational opportunity should be of 
concern to all educators. What kinds of 
personal and group frustrations are 
being turned to the “scape-goating” in 
society? 

The increasing case load in psychi- 
atric clinics and child guidance centers 
has been to some degree the result of 
improved knowledge in the nature of 
emotional illness. However, work with 
individuals attending these clinics has 
not shown that the case-load increase was 
due to enlightenment alone but rather 
that people were finding their own and 
their children’s tension unbearable. 

Although the eight points given are 
actually a small part of the many evi- 
dences of tension, they are all areas for 
serious consideration. The broad identi- 
fication of them is reflected in the experi- 
ence of the writer in treatment work with 
children, workshops with parents and 
teachers, and in college classes. Almost 
without exception, the children referred 
for treatment expressed strong biases 
founded on the displacement of feelings 
of tensions from other areas. More and 
more, parents and teachers are referring 
students because “we can’t do anything 
with them.” As a result, some of the 
parents are blaming the schools for 
“lack of discipline.” To a greater degree 
than the ordinary developmental revolt, 
many adolescents express their disgust 
with the adult population. 


What is Behind These Problems? 


Assuming that many of the eight areas 
listed are the result of action to relieve 
frustration, it is necessary to analyze 
this concept further to understand its 
meaning. The teacher retains children 
who can’t come up to the academic stand- 
ard; young people drop out of school 
because of dissatisfaction—the source 
of which they do not always know; young 
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people are indulging in a glorious orgy 
because of parental and teacher “fears 
of interfering;” capable young men and 
women are sidestepping the teaching pro- 
fession or changing from job to job after 
they start; adult groups are working out 
group hostilities on the schools; adoles- 
cents are seeking an escape in drugs and 
other types of delinquency; group 
hatreds are being expressed through edu- 
cational means; parents and _ teachers 
are begging to be relieved of their prob- 
lems by the clinics. What is behind these 
various actions? Where can professional 
people take hold of the problem? 

An individual requires a reasonable 
degree of frustration to act at all. In 
other words, he moves toward certain 
action normally to satisfy some felt 
needs. When the degree is not so intense 
he moves with some considered delibera- 
tion. He is able to study his problem. 
This implies that he has conscious aware- 
ness of himself. The recognition of self 
implies that he sees himself separate 
from and yet related to other beings. 
He recognizes his own need for others 
and theirs for him. What happens then 
when the frustration or tension becomes 
excessive? He may view society as a 
threat to his equilibrium and _ revolt 
against it. He can escape into mental ill- 
ness or delinquency. He can escape in 
aimless wandering from one responsi- 
bility to another. Society considers all 
of these reactions pathological. 


Group Identification Relieves Tension 


When threatened with his loss of self, 
with the loss of his own identity as a 
unique individual who becomes unique 
only in relation to and in interaction with 


society, he can then attempt to recover 
himself in another way. When he can’t 
bear the internal pressures he may iden- 
tify himself with others in the same di- 
lemma and turn to group activity for 
relief of his feeling. For example, the 
teacher who feels threatened because 
some of the children do not learn as 
quickly as others can save face among 
colleagues by retaining those children. 
After a while it becomes “policy” in the 
group. Another group experiencing ten- 
sions may feel threatened by the reality 
of the social scene and then turn to a 
unified group attacking the schools. It 
is the old “saw” of doing as the group 
does but psychologically implying, (a) 
a need for others to reinforce one’s posi- 
tion, (b) relief from guilt when many 
are doing the same thing, and (c) action 
to vent one’s aggression that is the result 
of the frustration. 

It is not enough to identify some of 
the evidences of tension. Whether the 
tensions have been present for a long 
time or are new, whether they appear in 
new forms of action or continue as of 
old—this is the time to use all the related 
learnings in order to solve the problem. 
All professional groups need to study 
tensions in their early stages of develop- 
ment. Early diagnosis rather than 
“locking the barn after the horse is 
stolen” is of utmost importance. The 
need for identification of self must be 
recognized and utilized. The psychology 
of group action to use group identifica- 
tion can be used as a means of reinfore- 
ing the “self” in a positive way. Capi- 
talize on group psychology to establish 
group codes, group deliberation of cause 
and effect, and group action for altruism. 


Littte PROGRESS CAN BE MADE BY MERELY ATTEMPTING TO REPRESS 


what is evil. Our great hope lies in developing what is good. 


COOLIDGE. 
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By LaVERNE STRONG 


Helping Children Face A Critical Period 


What are the 
What can we 


What is “critical” to a child? 
symptoms of fear and strain? 
do? Some of the preparations of the world 
in a critical period may produce tensions in 
children and adults. Practical suggestions for 
meeting such preparation are developed by 
director, State 


Hartford, Con- 


LaVerne Strong, curriculum 
Department of Education, 


necticut. 


SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS TAKEN FROM 
different classrooms help to point out 
how individuals and groups are meeting 
these critical times. 

@ Jimmy said, “I took a jet plane and 
got in it and saw two big atomic bombs. 
I ducked ’em in some saddlesacks and 
took them to the airplane I was going to 
drive.” 

Jimmy is a small boy in kindergarten. 
He was not really worried about jet 
planes and the atom bomb. He lives on 
a large farm in a rural community. As 
this child’s vocabulary grows and as he 
matures and words and ideas have more 
meaning, he and many children like him 
will need help from clear thinking adults 
who are honestly trying to face the criti- 
cal conditions of this world. At present 
the most I, as his teacher, can do, is to 
quietly observe, and give these children 
as much chance as possible to express 
themselves. In this way I can detect what 
stresses and strains develop because of 
the world they are growing up in. 


@ Stephen’s story is very different. 
Stephen and his brother are living in the 
country with a nurse. His father is in 
the army and his mother is working in 
the city. The children are in the country 
to escape atomic bomb attacks. Stephen, 
at the age of barely six, sees his mother 


i? 


only on weekends and his father occasion- 
ally. The mother’s anxiety has made her 
uproot her children in the middle of the 
school year and they can scarcely avoid 
being affected by her tensions and fears. 
Stephen is a high-powered, bright boy, 
very impetuous and very impatient by 
nature. When he came to our kinder- 
garten, in spite of a good mind and 
good vocabulary, his hands and _ fists 
were his way of getting what he wanted 


and his way of expressing his dis- 
pleasure. Because he is having a per- 


sonal experience with separation and 
tension due to the war, he and I have 
been able to talk about war as something 
that does make people unhappy and that 
talking over, asking for, and deciding 
things without fighting, is a happier and 
better way of solving problems. Some- 
what to my surprise, this boy seems to 
understand that it is better to use words 
than force, and he is trying hard to con- 
trol his fists. Do you know, I believe 
Stephen has a sense of making some con- 
tribution toward peace. No, naturally 
he could not articulate this, but he seems 
to feel that he too, is helping to make the 
world a better place. 


@ Can third and fourth grade children 
understand atomic energy? My children 
had only one word in their vocabulary 
with which to associate the word atomic 
and that word was “bomb.” “Atomic 


bomb! Bingo, everything, everybody 
dead! Everything gone!” Could these 


children understand atomic energy and 
see the bomb in a wider constructive 
frame of total reference to atomic energy? 

We could try. In my preparation for 
them I had to eliminate many details and 
choose certain facts. We talked of mole- 
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cules as the smallest units of substance 
and went on to learn that molecules con- 
tained atoms. We discussed uranium and 
located on maps the known fields. We 
learned of furnaces called piles or re- 
actors. We talked of obtaining energy 


ae by smashing the atom. Too much detail 
the 


would not do at our grade level but the 
children did realize that this exciting 
process took place in the pile or re- 
actor. We spent some time then on the 
peace-time potentialities of atomic en- 
ergy. We discussed its use in the field 
of medicine, tried to make sure that the 
children did not get the impression of 
a miraculous “cure-all.” We discussed 
the use of atomic energy in the fields of 
industry and agriculture. We compiled 
large individual booklets and had quite 
an extensive bulletin board display. 

When our civil defense leader came 
to call and explain how to care for our- 
selves in case of an atomic attack, we 
found ourselves quite familiar with the 
word “atomic” and I found that not one 
of the children was upset or fearful. 


@ Each year my fourth grade class 
studies the Chinese farmer of the Yangtze 
Plain. This year, with China in the news, 
we tried to gain a broader view of the 
life of the people by looking up bits of 
early history, population figures, ances- 
tor worship, and standards and ways of 
living. 

After discovering that there are 135 
people per square mile in China, most 
of whom have less than our poor, almost 
every child could understand how an 
“ism” could gain strength. Perhaps in 
a small way this will help the children to 
realize that people living under these 
conditions will accept a type of govern- 
ment which offers a seeming surcease to 
their problems. 


Nine- and ten-year-olds can begin to 


understand UNESCO and the UN pledge 
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to help such people better their world. 
If our children can understand and learn 
to know our stake and our role in the 
UN,. they are being prepared to help 
build a better world. World understand- 
ing begins with our children. 


Living Under Stress and Strain 


To face; to know; to understand; so 
psychiatrists tell us is the only way to 
combat eroding fears and achieve sus- 
taining security. In this prolonged criti- 
cal period adults are engaged in a per- 
sonal struggle to maintain emotional 
balance and perspective. Our children 
reflect and are affected by the emotional 
climate in which they live. We must 
plan to help children and youth to face, 
to know, and to understand. 

The seventeen-year-old now fighting 
in Korea was in the third grade—and 
eight-years old—at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, youth hoodlum gangs, use of 
narcotics by teen-agers, alarming high 
school drop-outs—all give evidence to 
the stresses and strains to which our 
children and youth have been and are 
still being subjected. 

We have had our warning. What of 
the children of today? Are we wise 
enough to plan for them, work with 
them, live with them so that they will 
achieve an ever-increasing maturity that 
will be adequate to meet problems con- 
structively? 


Emotional Aspects 


Any school organization that provides 
for the physical safety of students and 
takes no cognizance of their emotional 
needs is inadequate. Helping students 
to prepare for and to meet conditions of 
danger with as little emotional damage 
as possible is a major aspect of a good 
program of action in an emergency. 

There is no point in fighting for a free 
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world if our classrooms and schools fail 
to practice democratic ways and to serve 
as miniature free worlds. As a profes- 
sional group we need to read about the 
experiences of students who were 
riddled by fear in the last war. What 
did their teachers, parents, social work- 
ers, and others do to give students a meas- 
ure of security? Were democratic ways 
employed or was it simply obey? To 
allay fear we need a common sense 
understanding on the part of all, teachers 
and students, as to how we may provide 
and stimulate free will and _ initiative, 
based upon adequate information, but 
at the same time recognize the responsi- 
bility and necessity for implicit obedi- 
ence when that is a paramount need. 

We, the adults, are the examples. 
Perhaps, in order to really protect stu- 
dents from both panic and_ physical 
harm, we adults need to ask ourselves 
some questions basic to our willingness 
and adequacy in doing the job: 

Do I and every student really ‘el that 
each human being is worthy of respect? 

Do I show such respect and encourage 
students to do so, every moment of the 
day? 

Do I follow up symptoms of fear which 
I hear and see in my students? 

Do I know enough about child growth 
and development to catch the various 
kinds of clues to fear and insecurity? 

Do I work with adults with the same 
understanding as I give the students and 
their problems? 

Do I provide plenty of opportunities 
for students to understand what a free 
life means? 

Do I give them opportunity to live in 
a democratically organized classroom? 

Do I help them to see the value of ab- 
solute obedience when that is needed? 

Do I provide opportunities for them to 
gather correct information, to _partici- 
pate in discussion, and to act upon de- 
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cisions made in this fashion? To accept 
responsibility for the consequences of 
decision and action? 

Do I help them to face the world when 
things go wrong? Providing spiritual 
and moral stamina and thus, a measure 
of security, is the biggest part of my job 
as a teacher or as a parent. 

Do I help others and the whole com- 
munity to understand what I am trying 
to do and why I am doing it? 


School and Civil Defense Programs 


Of the major problems—the loss of 
father from the home by going into serv- 
ice, increased cost of living, housing 
shortages with its attendant difficulties, 
and fear of atomic attack—the latter is 
a problem which the school not only can, 
but must attack directly and immediate- 
ly. Individual orientation to the Civil 
Defense Program should become a part 
of daily classroom instruction, plus a 
whole school preparation program. 

It is wise to remember that in order to 
allay fear, this instruction should aim 
toward the creation of security which 
comes from an unemotional, thoroughly 
informed readiness. It might well be 
tackled in the same fashion in which we 
prepare for fire—through discussion and 
practice of fire drills. The fear becomes 
lessened as we obtain adequate informa- 
tion, realize the serious need for indi- 
vidual responsibility, and know that we 
are prepared for action. 


Preparation of School Staff 


Immediate steps toward protective 
action should be taken in every school 


system. These involve: 


Building staff attitudes about the 
seriousness and scope of the survival and 
protection problems. In other words, a 
readiness to understand and do the job 


of protection. 
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Training all teachers and other staff 
members in fundamental knowledge and 
needed action. 

In turn, training all students to under- 
stand and be ready for action. 


Always Keep in Mind 


All teachers, all children, all adults 
must be carefully trained in protective 
measures. 

Protective measures must be planned 
in advance as a routine matter and then 
practiced regularly. 

It is important that people in “non- 
target” areas as well as those in “target” 
areas receive appropriate instruction. 

You need basic information—a primer 
of knowledge and action. Survival 
Under Atomic Attack is the official hand- 
book of the United States government. 

Keep your handbook always in plain 
view for constant referral and use. 

Establish an atmosphere of confidence 
and security in yourself as a person. 
This makes for effective leadership with 
students or any one else. 

Remember the protection of boys and 
girls is your responsibility. 

Work within a coordinated profes- 
sional group, guided by local civil de- 
fense programs. 





Be sure all of you know the same 
“what, where, how, why” of action which 
is needed for protection. 

Look to your science instructors, 
school nurses and physicians, local civil 
defense director, and others for ad- 
vanced, specific help on problems. 

Keep constantly on the alert for new 
resources which will aid the instruction 
related to defense. 

Because preparation is made for an 
atomic attack, it does not necessarily 
mean that one will occur. 

Provision must be made for relieving 
the strain of prolonged attention in the 
event of an extensive drill or actual raid. 

Above all seek to keep students from 
panic and fear caused by lack of infor- 
mation, too little practice in protection, 
uncertainty of action, rumors, and an 
inability to follow directions. 


Problems and Activities 


This area lends itself at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels to the 
effective use of realistic problems and 
activities. The use of such techniques 
ought to be encouraged and _ student- 
teacher planning should be emphasized. 
The suggested problems and activities 
should be adapted to the understanding 





Caring for physical and emotional needs. 
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and the language suitable for the various 
age levels. Realistic problems for dis- 
cussion ought to be presented contin- 
ually. 

At the elementary level it is extremely 
important that teachers establish secur- 
ity and lack of fear in the students as 
far as possible. Abstract and long- 
winded discussion, emphasis upon the 
horrors and frightening aspects, and too 
much scientific information should have 
relatively small space in the program. 

On the other hand, catching snatches 
of rumors and adult discussions from 
homes may provide the teacher with 
clues which she will use in correcting 
students’ reactions. 

Elementary students will need more 
frequent review of basic information, 
done in language to suit the age level. 

More frequent drills will be needed 
at the elementary level so that they be- 
come as ordinary, easily managed, and 
clearly understood as fire drills. 


Suggestions 


Survey and know the entire building. 
Know the safest evacuation centers. 

Discuss the responsibilities of each 
and every person (school, home, and 
community personnel) in facing common 
dangers. There is a basic security in 
being part of a group. 

Use many illustrations of how follow- 
ing directions paid off in safety. 

Relate defense safety to the everyday 
measures we take in meeting highway, 
school bus, home accident, playground, 
fire, and health problems. 

At upper grade levels, first aid train- 
ing might be emphasized. Let Boy and 
Girl Scouts put on classroom and assem- 
bly programs often. Their practical 
training will find good usage. At the 
secondary level, first aid teams might 
be trained. 

Keep a current defense bulletin going 
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High- 


light the constant use of the six basic 


in every classroom and corridor. 


secrets for survival. KNOW THEM BY 
HEART. Pages 16 and 17 of the hand- 
book may be reproduced on a large 
scale for constant use everywhere in the 
school plant. (Don’t forget the janitor’s 
quarters. ) 

Run a general safety check-up often 
to get rid of common hazards which 
might block good defense measures— 
a good project for the Safety Council 
and the General Student Council. 

Help students to understand the value 
of being able to take their minds off the 
immediate danger during an_ attack. 
“What could we (or I) do to make time 
go by in an air raid shelter or an evacu- 
ation spot?” 

Questions will arise from students, 
and others should be raised by the teach- 
er, such as: 

What should we do if we see a sudden 
dazzling light without warning? 

Where will we go and how will we act if we 
are on the school bus when attacked? 

What action will we take if we are in an 
open field on the way home? 

Where is the safest place in my house? 

How can we tell if it is safe to drink, eat 
or even be out in the open after an attack? 


This program should not be considered or 
developed as an isolated segment of the cur- 
riculum. The alert teacher will see rich 
opportunities to develop good English and 
art activities. As other curriculum areas can 
contribute they too should be employed. 
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THE TEACHER 


By JOHN R. SEELEY 


AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Increasing demands made on teachers make it necessary to bound and 
define our field. To do this we must understand the relation of school 
to society and the nature of the society in which we live. This challeng- 
ing and thought provoking article is one you will want to read carefully. 
Mr. Seeley is a clinical teacher, Department of Psychiatry, and associate 
professor, Department of Political Economy, in the University of 


Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Tue Easiest ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
as to what the teacher should know about 
the modern world is “Everything.” From 
the growing flood of literature addressed 
to teachers, the minimum requirements 
for even moderately acceptable perform- 
ance must include the possession of an 
encyclopedia of information, a constella- 
tion of attitudes that would make any of 
the great heroes of history blush for 
shame, a supply of energy that makes 
the word “boundless” seem limiting, and 
a series of skills that would require a 
number of lives for their acquisition. 
Examination of a year’s supply of “edu- 
cational literature,” summation of the 
“offerings” of normal schools and educa- 
tional colleges will bear out my conten- 
tion that what is required is at least 
omniscience, omnicompetence, and _all- 
goodness. 

Many will feel that this literature 
represents “only ideals,” and the impli- 
cation is that it is not to be taken seri- 
ously. From the viewpoint of the 
harassed teacher, this may be the best 
way to deal with the demand. Some are 
able to have the best of both worlds: 
they are able to listen to the flow of 
exhortation and demand and to return, 
in some curious way refreshed and re- 
newed, to the practice of what they 
were previously doing. But for others, 
more permeable, less well defended, the 
demands, once accepted become a source 
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of chronic guilt and anxiety when they 
are compared with the teacher’s actual 
performance—or any credible human 
performance. From the viewpoint of 
the pupil’s welfare, either of the teach- 
er’s solutions has unhappy consequences: 
an unhappy, anxious, guilt-ridden teach- 
er cannot educate; and one who is forced 
to treat ideals as “only ideals” is unfit 
to do so. 

It would be interesting to inquire why 
so many people feel that the teacher is 
a fitting recipient for the increasing and 
perennial demands. The reason may not 
be far to seek. It has probably a great 
deal to do with the marginal character of 
teaching as a profession. Until recently, 
teaching tended to be a refuge for those 
who could not do, and for those who were 
hoping to improve their social status 
rather than for those who had done so. 
Now it verges on becoming a full-fledged 
“profession” complete with monopolies 
of the market, a specialized language, 
and formidable array of hierarchical 
arrangements. In this in-between or 
marginal state its defenselessness is mani- 
fest—it is an easy mark. 

Not least among the makers of de- 
mands on teachers are teachers them- 
selves—those who make demands on 
themselves (and hence make it tough 
for those who don’t) and teachers who 
make demands on one another. This is 
an aspect of the process of professional- 








ization. That it had to take place before 
a profession could emerge is obvious 
from the history of other professions. 
My contention is not that it should not 
have occurred, but rather that it is time 
to consider whether we really need to 
continue hitting ourselves over the head 
in this fashion. We are no longer 
“stimulating” or “challenging” one an- 
other; we are merely beating one another 
about. And we no longer need to go 
through these performances to impress 
the spectators; they are already sufh- 
ciently impressed. 

I think that the time has come to bound 
and define our field, to exclude what is 
irrelevant, to refuse what is impossible, 
to come to terms with what we have 
chosen to do, and to cause other parties 
affected to come to terms with our defini- 
tion insofar as it lies in our power to do 
so. It is only after we have bounded and 
defined our field that we can talk sensi- 
bly about what we need to know in order 
to operate in it. Before we can bound 
or define that field, something must be 
said of the relation of school to society 
and then of the nature of the society in 
which we live. 


Education’s Opportunity in Society 


The mandate of education is a func- 
tion of the society in which it takes 
place, in other words “the school cannot 
move ahead of its community.” This 
seems to have the same unanswerable 
wisdom as the statement that men cannot 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps. 
It has the same wisdom—and the same 
unutterable folly. There is nothing else 
by which men can lift themselves, and 
there is nothing else by which they have 
lifted themselves. 

Of course educational authority, like 
all other authority in a democracy, 
“derives its just power from the consent 
of the governed.” But this ought not to 
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mean government by Gallup Poll or on 
the basis of lowest denominator. Consent 
has to be mobilized and organized, and 
if authority or leadership is playing its 
part, the outcome is different from either 
the “mere wishes of authority” or the 
spontaneous consent of those under it. 

It is not true that the school requires 
universal understanding and consent be- 
fore it can act in anything. Every edu- 
cational reform so far achieved has 
demonstrated the contrary. 


W hat is true: 

There is a whole hierarchy of matters which 
require either the consent or indifference of 
variously constituted publics. 

The educator himself as an educator and as 
a citizen may affect these matters. 

Tomorrow’s “public opinion” is today tak- 
ing content at the educator’s knee. 


Educators cannot wholly divest them- 
selves of responsibility for their fate, 
without also selecting a particular fate 
of impotence and passivity. We cannot 
pass the buck to that vague “they”, the 
public. 

Neither can we formulate functions 
in total disregard of the society in which 
we live. The society in which education 
goes forward must condition, but need 
not determine the character and content 
of the educational enterprise. Hence, 
what on the first view defines the edu- 
cator’s fate, on the second view sets forth 
his opportunity. 


The Nature of Our Society 


The only general statement that can 
accurately be made about the society 
in which we live is that no general state- 
ment can be made about it. The “society” 
as exemplified in Chicago’s loop is not 
very similar to the “society” of the rural 
deep South; there is little similarity be- 
tween the Tenderloin and Long Island 
Sound. If we are to talk intelligibly 
about modern society, we must restrict 
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the universe of discourse to what is most 
characteristic. 

What characterizes the modern, urban, 
western world is chiefly the swiftness, 
pervasiveness, and relentlessness of social 
change. The devices of modern com- 
munication, predicated in part upon the 
kind of “universal literacy” that the 
schools have been instrumental in pro- 
ducing, have accelerated the pace of 
change and increased the frequency of 
juxtaposition of incongruous cultural ele- 
ments. We have increasing clarity about 
mastery over means but have increasing 
confusion and impotence with reference 
to ends. The atom-bomb crisis is only 
an illuminating, if dramatic, case in 
point. 

Whatever may be thought or felt about 
it, this is the kind of world in which most 
teachers have to teach and most children 
have to grow up, and it is likely so to 
remain, if not “world without end,” then 
at least for the proximate future. 

Complicating the problems flowing 
out of the rapidity of social change are 
the evident inevitable consequences of 
the fact that not all aspects of the 
culture change at the same rate. Com- 
present with twentieth century technology 
will commonly be nineteenth century 
political beliefs, eighteenth century eco- 
nomic ones, seventeenth century ethics, 
and medieval philosophy intertwined with 
the theology of 2000-3000 B.C. The 
atom bomb, national sovereignty, free 
enterprise theory, the ethics of exploit, 
are simultaneously present for patterns 
and guides to the production of personal 
and collective behavior. 

Still further complicating is the policy 
which has in a few centuries produced 
“one world” in the sense of juxtaposition 
and “none” in the sense of integration. 
“The meeting of East and West” is but 
The juncture, mingling 
which are 


one example. 


and clash of cultures con- 
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temporaneous, but incompatible in their 
basic assumptions and fundamental 
value-incorporations, is a problem for 
all people and a threat to every social 
structure. 

The general picture organized by these: 
three sets of related circumstances is not 
a pretty one: that of a “society” changing 
at an ever-increasing rate, with increas- 
ing disjunction of its cultural elements— 
not so much a “melting pot,” perhaps, 
as a nuclear pile with no one at the 
controls. 


Biases Affect Our Thinking 


The recognition of these facts does 
not “set the task for education.” If it 
did, we should not be faced with the 
representatives of such varied solutions 
as “back to fundamentals” or forward 
to the total totalitarian order of “1984.” 
Proponents of both types of remedy share 
knowledge of the same body of fact, but 
come to different conclusions—different, 
at least, as to means and symbols. 

To the facts must be brought a bias 
or value-system, if a programatic con- 
clusion of any kind is to be drawn. The 
question is not whether a value-system 
must be brought to the making of a pro- 
gram but, more simply, which one. 

The first bias which I bring to the 
data is a bias in favor of the universal 
and against the merely local or tempo- 
rary. I favor the subordination of those 
local and temporary ties and attach- 
ments, to those more general, inclusive 
and abstract values that virtually all 
men, everywhere and everywhen, may 
share. It is important to note two things: 
first, that this reverses the usual order of 
valuation which makes the unique the 
acme of value; and second, it is empty 
of content and leaves open the question 
of what those particular values may be. 

The second bias is in favor of a method 
which I think (without adequate evi- 
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dence) is necessary to secure these ends 
—the method of universal participation 
in their selection, definition, and_re- 
definition. 

The third bias runs in favor of a pro- 
cess that involves man’s highest powers 
(note another bias) in intimate integra- 
tion with feeling. This must be closely 
related to the practical problems of ac- 
tion in the world as it is, taken as a point 
of departure for the world as it might be. 


What Education “Ought To Be” 

These biases, playing upon these facts, 
do imply a viewpoint on what education 
“ought to be.” 

They imply, seriatim, that the end of 
education ought to be a person who is 
developed through a process in which a 
definable bundle of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes, individual and social, i 
elaborated and enjoyed. The knowledge 
is that required to address oneself in- 
telligently to the great problems of the 
day; the skills are those of analysis, 
communication, and self and_ other- 
identification; the attitudes are of com- 
mitment and responsibility in reference 
to the process and products, to the impli- 
cations of conclusions. The great prob- 
lems of the day are social problems, 
which is to say moral, as against tech- 
nical ones. 


Operational Implication 


amat” and 
at eh ee y do not 
occupy the central place, unless they 
either help people individually and to- 
gether to make up their mind on central 
problems, or unless they are indispens- 
able to the carrying on of life while we 
are so considering. Equally obvious, 
the most relevant material is the mate- 
rial of history and the social sciences in 
both of their two phases—as cultural 
products and as social science. The ap- 
preciative and the analytic processes 


“amo, amas, 
+ 2xy + 


Obviously 
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must be applied to human behavior and 
its products, and this defines the process 
and content of education. 

Since social facts do not emerge as 
facts, except from a given value-position, 
the discovery and elaboration of fact and 
the definition and refinement of value- 


position are co-emergents. Who I am is 
a co-function of who others are; and they 
are what they are as facts in an order 
of value-judgments. Moreover, what I 
may be is a function of what others may 
yet be, and hence of an order potential 
rather than existent. 


What Teachers Need to Know 


More than anything else teachers need 
to be steeped in the knowledge of man, 
and liberated thereby from egocentrism, 
ethnocentrism, and even anthropocen- 
trism. They do not need to be historians, 
but some adequate sense of the glory and 
the folly which is the history of us or 
any other people, is essential. They do 
not need to be anthropologists, but some 
really adequate knowledge and felt ap- 
preciation of the vast variety of ways in 
which people do organize their cultures 
and live out their lives is indispensable 
as an antidote to the smug assumption 
that everyone’s a little queer but us. They 
do not need to be sociologists but they 
should both know about and share in the 
agony of their crisis-ridden society, and 
they need to be sharply aware of the 
personal and social biases that they bring 
to the analysis of such critical problems. 
They do not need to be psychologists, 
but they need a profound acquaintance 
with more than superficial knowledge 
about the springs of human behavior and 
the means by which persons and groups 
can come to some control of their destiny. 
They do not need to be psychoanalysts, 
but they need equal devotion and skill in 
the practice of the liberative arts—the 
arts that permit the person to discover 
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his best potential self. They do not need 
to be research scientists, but they need 
to be able to turn every worthwhile ques- 
tion into an act of inquiry and to main- 
tain all the way through the attitude ap- 
propriate to sc ientific procedure—the 
attitude of fairness, coolness, considera- 
tion, care and concern for what is true 
in preference to what is merely conveni- 
ent. They do not need to be experts in 
group dynamics, but they need to have 
knowledge about group action and skill 
in helping groups find their ends and 
move toward them. They need not be 
saints, but they must eschew any pretense 


that they are, and be as tolerant of the 
faults and foibles of students as the lat- 
ter might hopefully be encouraged to be 
of their own. 

This may seem like a tall order—a 
very tall order—and I set out by com- 
plaining about our already excessive 
burdens. But under such circumstances 
we might have an education that was 
germane to life—and felt by the student 
to be relevant to it—and we might have 
a body of teachers with ideas of “what 
the world is really like” that were not, 
necessarily, more naive and out-of-date 
than those of their students. 
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thanks to the school children and teachers of 
ACE branch, $100 was raised for the 
Scoggin, young people’s specialist, New 

Many other branches of ACEI sponsore Mie the 
for this purpose Contributions in any amount to 
New Yi >, are used to provide boo *ks for the youn 
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DELIGHTING BOYS AT AN ORPHANAGE IN ROME, 
Danville, Lllinois. 
( Mm UNESCO Children’s Book Fund. Miss 
rk City 


ITALY, 
Under the sponsorship of the 
Margaret C. 


Public Library, made the presentation of books. 
‘ARE book project last year. They sent over $1800 
the Children’s Book Fund, CARE, 20 Broad St., 

g people of 14 countries in Europe and Asia. 
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This is Our Battlefield 


Tue SLOGAN ON THE ENTRANCE GATES OF THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL IN 
Pusan. Korea, states: “This is our battlefield, let us learn and work 


hard; we firmly believe in final victory, let us endure all the sacrifices a 
to win the war in Korea.” SS 

In spite of waves of war, school is going on in Korea. Practically = 
all elementary and secondary schools are being conducted in open-air 
classrooms where the roof is the sky, except ‘for an occasional tent. 

The Korean people realize that they cannot wait for buildings, books, 
and supplies to carry on the tremendous task of “educating each person 
to be a strong unit of a democratic country.” 

The devastation of war has reaped its harvest in buildings, books, 
equipment, and manpower. The buildings that have not been destroyed 
are being used for hospitals, housing of war personnel, and storing of 
materials. Thirty percent of the teachers are gone! 

Young people are eager to be trained but the universities too, are wr: 
operating under difficulties. In Seoul and many other places public 
and missionary colleges have pooled their meager resources salvaged 4] a 
from the war, assembled their teachers, and are attempting to carry on f 
a basic program. . * Ste 


Editor’s note: This article developed from a visit of Dr. George Paik, Minister of Education in ' 
Korea, to ACEI headquarters. Further information and pictures were obtained from Mr. Pyo Wook . 
Han, first secretary, aashees of the Republic of Korea. Mr. Paik brought news of some of the we 
members in the Seoul AC iy 
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In these open-air classrooms elementary students meet for four 
hours a day except when it rains. On rainy days there is no school 
unless the few tents can be shared. 

Printing presses and paper for textbooks are the first requests being 
made of the rest of the world. Educational leaders are planning text- 
books that will be close to experiences of Korean children. Books are 
needed that will contribute to the understanding of such problems as 
conservation, improvement of the position of women, and development 
of a world-wide view of democracy. Books must show understanding 
of Korean ethics and morals and should emphasize the duties and 
responsibilities of Korean citizens. 

Setting up of the printing presses and printing of books will take 
time. Even after vital materials are obtained transporting them creates 
another problem. Now blackboards are available in most of the schools 
so students copy from them or from the few old textbooks that are 
available. What little paper they have to use is often old and previously 
used. 

Ditto machines and paper would help to tide them over the emer- 
gency but as yet none are available. The Korean Ministry of Education 
has planned to send out “master” sheets to schools who could then 
prepare copies for their students. 

The American Red Cross is making available 50,000 boxes of 
educational materials which were packed by school children of 

















America. In them are much needed pencils, scratchpads, crayons, pro- 
tractors, needles and thread, and various other articles precious to 
Korean children. Also being distributed by the Red Cross are warm 
underwear and sweaters to make the open-air schools more bearable in 
the less temperate days. 

The State Department of the United States has promised 2000 
radios for school distribution. (There are 21,943 schools with a total 
of 77,287 classes). The Korean Office of Education is mapping out 
programs for teaching by radio. This is not new for the nationally 
owned Korean radio has long had a time of day set aside for children. 

Emerging is a new curric culum founded and fostered in crisis. The 
leaders are dis playing insight, initiative, and action as they direct the 
teachers to use the resources about them. The task of building up 
scientific education is important although difficult. In the areas of 
biology and geology subject matter is at hand. But for many sciences 
such as physics and chemistry there is need for laboratories and 
equipment. 

“Look up above you,” the teachers have been told, ““The airplanes 
which have filled the skies for over a year can be a source for scientific 
study.” 

“The world is not just two or three great countries but is made 
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up of many countries. The personnel of the United Nations has much 
to give us in the way of information of their countries. They can supply 
information on the geography and people s which they represent. 

Teachers of elementary children in Korea come from such schools 
as this Pusan Girl’s High School. To become a teacher is to achieve 
one of the highest goals in the Korean philosophy and culture. The 
scholar and teacher are given supreme honor and respect. It is not the 
monetary reward of an occupation but the kind of work that one may 
do that is the reward of the Koreans. 

Old people and children are held in high regard. Reverence is 
paid to experience and knowledge that the old possess, and preparation 
is made that the young may acquire knowledge. 

Schools charge a monthly tuition (amounting to a few cents in 
\{merican currency) because the Koreans feel that if something is to 
be worthwhile you must pay for it. There are few who cannot afford 
to pay since the importance of an education is held so high that money 
is used for school before other essentials. 

Is it not a miracle that a school system can come forth amidst the 
war? Here is a system based on deep respect for the part that the edu- 
cated will play in the future. The future is very important to these 


people. Gi. 
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One Way to Beat 


By PETER BECKER, Jr. 


the Teacher Shortage 


The current mobilization program is not entirely responsible for the 
“teacher shortage” but it has aggravated the problem to serious extent. 
Superintendent Edwin A. Broome, Montgomery County, Maryland, 
took the problem and a solution to his staff, board of education, and 
community, and together they worked out an interesting solution. 


This report by Peter Becker, Jr., 
recruitment of teachers through the offering of a “refresher” 


ACEI business adviser, tells of 
course to 


those community mem hers who were former teachers or former students 


in teacher education. 


Peruars your CcoMMUNITY FACES A 
critical teacher shortage because of the 
national defense effort. 

Some of your men and women teachers 
are going into the armed services. Some 
of your teacher-wives are resigning be- 
cause of change of residence due to 
their husband’s entrance into military 
service. Other teachers are gravitating 
to more lucrative defense jobs. 

And the crop of available graduates 
from education colleges will be small 
this year. All of which adds up to a 
pinch both ways. 

Are your school administrators be- 
wailing the fates, wringing their hands? 
Or are they DOING something to meet 
the problem, to find the teachers that 
are necessary if the children are to get 
a fair break? 


Wanted: Foresight and Action 


In Montgomery County, Maryland, 
the superintendent of schools foresaw 
what is happening. He decided months 
ago to do something about it. What he 
did and how he did it is an interesting 
story. It may suggest action possible in 
your community to beat the teacher 
shortage. 


It began last December. That’s when 
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the Chinese Red “volunteers” showed 
up in Korea. That’s when our Govern- 
ment slammed the defense throttle ahead 
several notches. All of which helped 
crystallize the thinking of the superin- 
tendent of schools of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 

Mr. Edwin Broome, superintendent, 
believes that education, the schools, be- 
long to the community and are a part of 
the community. So when the schools face 
a serious problem such as a critical 
shortage of teachers, one should look to 
the community for a solution. 

Could the needed additional teachers 
be found in the community? Mr. Broome 
thought so. Early in January he ex- 
plained the problem to his school board. 

He pointed out to the board that during 
the first semester alone the vacancies by 

resignation and otherwise actually ex- 
ceeded the total for both semesters of the 
previous year. With allowance for new 
schools in the rapidly growing communi- 
ties, he estimated his need for the coming 
year at 200 new teachers. 


Refresher Course for Ex-Teachers 


The school board went along with Mr. 
Broome’s idea. He was authorized to es- 
tablish refresher classes for former 
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teachers or persons with teacher educa- 
tion who were willing to re-enter the 
teaching profession in the national crisis. 

Such a project would not, as Mr. 
Broome pointed out, be feasible unless 
the entire staff, principals and teachers 
understood it, believed in it, and were 
ready enthusiastically to carry it out. 
Before the project was submitted to the 
board of education it had been explored 
in staff and other conferences, and tenta- 
tive plans and programs formulated. 
Following the school board approval 
things began to hum. 


Courses Are Announced 


The _ refresher were not 
launched with a fanfare of trumpets— 
but someone did a neat publicity job. 
In January and February the three com- 
munity weekly papers in the county 
carried news stories of the project. An- 
nouncements were made in the schools 
and at PTA meetings. Qualified persons 
were invited to apply in person or by 
mail at the school administration office 
at the county seat. 

The courses, one for elementary school 
work, and one for high school teaching, 
were to run for twelve weeks, from March 
12 to May 31. 

Applicants were to serve without pay. 
Each would be required to attend five 
half-day sessions a week for twelve 
weeks. No credits were given. 

The applications began coming in 
early in January, following the first an- 
nouncement and news story. They con- 
tinued to come in steadily until a total 
of more than 100 were received. The 
usual questions were asked and answered 
on the application form, including edu- 
cation, degrees, and teaching experience. 


courses 


Then came the personal interviews by 
experienced staff members. Questions 
were developed from a guide sheet so 
that no salient fact would be overlooked. 
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Provision was made for general and 
specific comment by the interviewer. 
From the 100 applicants, seventy were 
accepted for the refresher courses. 


What of the Applicants? 


What sort of women applied for ad- 
mission and completed the refresher 
courses? Here are a few highlights of 
the group that may give you the picture: 

The median age was 38; four out of 
five were married; three out of four had 
children (mostly two) under 18. Three 
out of four had degrees (10% held 
Master’s), and the others had had two 
or more years of college work. 

More than 90% of the accepted ap- 
plicants had had teaching experience, 
averaging more than four years. Most 
had been out of the teaching field for 
some time. Others had worked in re- 
lated fields—psychology, sociology, wel- 
fare, and public school supervision. The 
general cultural level was high. 

Watching some of these people in 
action in a seminar toward the end of 
the course, one was impressed. They 
were alert, intelligent, energetic, and pur- 
poseful. They were enthusiastic about 
the experience. 


Refresher Program 


Basically, the refresher courses were 
designed to show the participants (1) 
how the school is organized and func- 
tions; (2) the what and why of the cur- 
riculum; (3) how a child grows and 
develops; and (4) the how, why, and 
when of modern methods and techniques. 

The programs were frankly experi- 
mental. Mr. Broome and his associates 
are sold on the laboratory method of 
learning. In these refresher courses the 
emphasis was on laboratory classroom 
experience. 

Ata preliminary meeting of the county 
education staff and the applicants the 











purpose and scope of the refresher 
courses were explained. The privileges 
and obligations were outlined. Questions 
were answered. 

Then for four half-days each week 
for twelve weeks the women went into 
classrooms scattered throughout the 
county. To avoid transportation difficul- 
ties they were assigned to schools near 
their homes, but not to those their own 
children attended. 

Here they observed and taught with 
the regularly assigned classroom teach- 


> 


er. Each of the elementary group re- 
mained in one grade throughout the 
course. 

One morning each week was devoted 
to a seminar led by a supervisor. The 
first half was spent in interpreting lab- 
oratory observations, explaining modern 
methods and procedures. Questions were 
asked and answered freely and fully. 
There was no stiff lecture atmosphere. 

The second half of the seminar covered 
specific areas such as reading, arithme- 
tic, art, music, audio-visual and library 
materials, the curriculum, child study, 
science, and others. Bibliographies and 
reading assignments were used. 

Members of the group participated 
fully in the program of the school each 
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Questions started interesting discussions in weekly seminars. 


attended. They were present at staff 
meetings and joined in the discussions. 
In some situations they acted as substi- 
tutes. In two cases they took over perma- 
nent positions before completing the 
course. They relieved regular classroom 
teachers, enabling the latter to visit other 
rooms and schools. 


One Principal’s Reaction 


The principal of one elementary 
school made these observations: 
Most of those taking the refresher 


course had been out of teaching for 
several years. They did not have the 
modern education, the youthful en- 
thusiasm of recent graduates. But they 
did have maturity, a stability, a good 
sense of human relations, and as parents 
a first-hand knowledge and understand- 
ing of children that was invaluable. 

Some were disturbed at the freedom 
of the children in the classroom. As they 
gradually discerned the discipline be- 
hind this freedom, however, they under- 
stood and embraced it. They quickly 
became adept in planning and evalu- 
ation. 

In this principal’s opinion, twelve 
weeks in one class was too long. A shift 
to another class in six weeks would have 
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been better. She was likewise of the 
opinion that those taking the refresher 
course who were mothers of very young 
children were subject to disruptions that 
interfered with their work. 

To this principal the gradual but fairly 
rapid assumption of responsibility by 
those taking the course was gratifying. 
Some of them became floating teachers, 
available for immediate assignment in 
minor emergencies. As a group they 
fitted in exceptionally well with the 
permanent staff. They were quickly 
accepted as regular members of the 
school family. 

Indicative of this principal’s final ver- 
dict is this significant fact: The two 
vacancies expected on her staff during 
the coming year will be filled by people 
from this group. 


Results of the Refresher Courses 


Was the experiment as a whole success- 
ful? Mr. Broome, his staff members, the 
principals and teachers interviewed, all 
agree that it was highly successful. 


First, it accomplished the purpose of 
providing more teachers from a hereto- 
fore untapped source. Of the 70 appli- 
cants accepted for the course, 61 com- 
pleted the work. Of the elementary 
group of 44, probably 40 will begin 
teaching this month at the salary sched- 
ule to which their credentials and ex- 
perience entitle them. Of the 17 enrolled 
in the high school refresher course, about 
15 will constitute a reserve of substitutes, 
and some will continue their work toward 
high school certification. 

On a continuing basis these courses 
could provide at least 40% of Montgom- 
ery County’s needed replacements. That 
would insure there being no cutbacks in 
curriculum or classroom organization 
due to teacher shortage. 

Second, the courses brought the 
schools closer to the community. As 
parents and active members of parent- 
teacher groups, the “refreshed teach- 
ers’ will be a greater leavening in- 
fluence in their communities to 
improve public understanding and 





The laboratory learning method at work: Those in the refresher course worked 
daily in the classroom with the regular teacher. 
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The children readily accepted the “refresher” teacher along with the 


regular teacher in the classroom. 


raise public opinion of today’s edu- 
cation. 

Third, the experiment has been an 
illuminating and inspiring experience 
for the entire education personnel of 
Montgomery County. They have had to 
find intelligent, convincing answers to 
searching, thoughtful questions from a 
group who know something of educa- 
tion and much about children. 

It was the staff, principals, and teach- 
ers who carried the real load of the 
refresher program. It was they who 
made the personal sacrifice, put up with 
the many inconveniences necessary in 
carrying out a program of this nature. 
Such a concept of service, such a willing- 
ness to help others, is a true index of 
high professional morale. 

Even the few who do not enter teaching 
have been given a new insight into how 
present-day education is organized, why 
the schools function as they do, and the 
use of modern methods and techniques. 

Mr. Broome and many of his staff (and 
apparently most of the “refreshed 
teachers”) are convinced that a similar 
short informatory course for parents 
would do much to interpret the modern 
education program to the community and 


to make easier the securing of many 
needed improvements in the schools. 


What’s Ahead? 


Where do they go from here? Recog- 
nizing that the refresher courses were 
largely experimental, Mr. Broome and 
his associates noted many points on which 
the program could be improved and 
strengthened. These improvements and 
others will be made when the new 
courses start this fall. The education 
staff of Montgomery County is con- 
vinced that these refresher courses will 
help them beat the teacher shortage. 

What is your school system doing? 
Many communities face a similar teacher 
shortage this year. Perhaps the Mont- 
gomery County idea stirs your creative 
imagination. What they have done may 
help you in meeting a crisis. Certainly 
it is worth thoughtful consideration and 
discussion, careful exploration. 

Such a program isn't easy. Worth 
while things seldom are. But for those 
who make the effort the rewards are 
there. And remember the really im- 
portant point: It’s the children who suffer 
most from a teacher shortage. Give 
them the break they deserve. 


The above article is one of a series on the Impact of Mobilization on Children. The Association for Child- 


hood Education International has presented several such articles in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
what has been done or can be done to overcome the 
the communities, and the homes of our country. 


children in the schools, 
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problems arising from the impact 
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of mobilization on 
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Our Challenge 


ACEI’s PLAN oF ACTION FOR 1951-1953—OUR CHALLENGE—WAS ADOPTED AT 
the Seattle Conference in March, 1951. It expresses the needs of children in the 
states and countries as reported by branches and international members. The 
activities on which branches, individuals, and the International Association will 
focus their attention during the biennium were selected, defined, and expressed 
through the discussion of participants in branch forums, and by formal vote of 
the delegates. 

Because the plan represents the voice and thinking of the membership, 
the activities of groups and individuals as they translate it into practice will 
definitely improve opportunities for children. Such an assumption is safe to 
make because experience through the years has shown members of ACEI to 
be thinkers, planners, and doers with but one purpose in mind—to work for the 
education and sound growth of children, with all the attendant implications. 

Using the Plan of Action as a guide, branches in cities, small towns, and 
rural areas will include in their activities, programs that will encourage wide 
participation and that will meet the specific needs of members. They will under- 
take and carry through projects that will make their communities better places 
for children. Individual members will contribute in many different ways to the 
furthering of the Association’s work. Members of the Executive Board and staff 
will strive to follow through on the work outlined under “Suggested Action for 


the International Association.” 


Tue ASSOCIATION NOW BEGINS ANOTHER TWO YEARS DEDICATED TO SERVICE TO 
children through branch activities, the work of committees, publications, in- 
formation service, cooperation with other organizations, and the annual study 
conference. We invite all readers of CHtLDHOOD EDUCATION, members and non- 
members of the Association, to join with us in our endeavor to help meet the 
needs of today’s children in the six large areas outlined in our 1951-1953 Plan 
of Action for Children. 


—Helen Ann Bertermann 


President, ACEI 


Principal, Central Fairmount and 
Theodore Roosevelt Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plan of Action for Children---1951-1953 


The years 1951 to 1953 give every sign of being a period requiring great vision and 
In such an era there must be no “haphazard effort, no scattering of power, no waste 
of ability. Each person, each group, conscious of the times, must decide: This is our strength, 
this is what we can do. And then, clear in purpose, each person and each group must bring 
full strength to bear upon these objectives. For us in the Association for Childhood Education 
International the mission is clear: Children are our concern—their well-being, their good edu- 
cation, their sound growth. We will best serve our country and our world through our belief 
in children and our action in their behalf. 


courage. 


I. Children need school buildings in which there is space— 
-for enough classrooms so that each child 


for moving about as they work and play 
may have a full school day 


te gether 
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—for materials that invite individual in- —for enough classrooms so that each group 
vestigation, group cooperation, and cre- may be small enough for satisfying ex- 
ative expression periences 


Suggested Action 
For Branch and International Members: 


Develop through various means school and community understanding of space and equip- 
ment needs of children. 

Work with other organizations to create community demand for adequate school housing for 
all its children. 

Study local and state tax appropriations and codes for public school building. Work for 
essential legislation and regulations to improve existing conditions. 

Seek teacher and lay participation in planning and remodeling school buildings that will meet 
children’s needs. 


For the International Association: 


Make available information concerning ways that various communities are meeting crucial 
problems in school housing and equipment. 

Support federal aid to public education. 

Keep branches informed of pertinent legislation on public school housing both in emergency 
and long-term planning. 


II. Children need school experiences that will help them solve their individual 
and group problems— 


in understanding themselves in making best use of environment 


—in becoming active members of a learn- —in reaching out to people and places be- 
ing group yond a limited boundary 


in using reading, writing, and arithmetic 
as tools for living 
Suggested Action 
For Branch and International Members: 


Discover in the community people and places that will enrich the experiences of children. 

Alert teachers to problems that concern children as individuals and as members of a group. 

Provide more opportunities for interchange of experiences and ideas among teachers, parents, 
children, and other community members. 


For the International Association: 
Make available sources of current functional research concerning children and their experiences. 


Publish material describing desirable experiences for children. 


III. Children need more and better teachers— 


—who get joy and satisfaction in work- —who understand how children grow 
ing with children and develop 
-who are well prepared and who become —who through their living earn respect 


more professional as they teach for the teaching profession 


Suggested Action 
For Branch and International Members: 


Help teachers get joy and satisfaction in working with children. 
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Work for policies and legislation that will secure improved school conditions for children 
and teachers. 

Help those newly entering the profession to feel at ease and important. 

Help teachers find the resources in the community that make for satisfying living. 

Encourage well-qualified young people to select teaching as a profession. 


For the International Association: 


Through Information Service, help teachers with their professional problems. 
Continue to help people sense the importance of schools and the urgency of adequate public 
financial support at local, state, and federal levels. 


IV. Children need parents and teachers who work as partners— 


—who continually try te understand each —who together strive to provide homes 
other and schools where children may ex- 
—who together study the needs of perience wholesome living. 
children 


Suggested Action 


For Branch and International Members: 


Examine the present methods of communication between parents and teachers and strive to 
improve them. 

Broaden the scope of activities in which parents, teachers, and lay persons participate. 

Work for legislation that will help to provide wholesome living for children. 

Make available to teachers and parents materials that will be helpful in understanding the 


needs of the child. 


For the International Association: 
Work for better coordination of agencies concerned with the welfare of children. 


Support federal legislation that will contribute to improved communities for children. 
Prepare materials on effective ways of communications among parents, teachers, and children. 


V. Children need neighborhoods that provide enriching experiences— 
—through playgrounds near schools and —through radio, movie, and television 
homes programs that contribute to normal child 


through libraries with many books that growth and development 


can be used and enjoyed by children 


Suggested Action 


For Branch and International Members: 

Study with parents and other responsible community members the needs and facilities of the 
neighborhood. 

Establish play lots, craft centers, and other facilities as needed. 

Help to provide good books for children. Sponsor book centers. Prepare and distribute well- 
selected book lists. 

Evaluate current programs on radio, television, and movies. Emphasize to program producers 
desirable features on their programs and constructively criticize less desirable ones. 


For the International Association: 


Continue to sponsor the Functional Display of books and materials at Annual Study Conference. 
Publish information and pictures about play needs of children. 
Publish list of games, stories, and play activities for children. 
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VI. Children need a world in which people respect one another— 


—in which constant effort is being made ing to improve personal and group 
to understand and appreciate others relationships 
—in which rights and privileges of each 
—in which children and adults are learn- individual are upheld 


Suggested Action 


For Branch and International Members: 


Examine existing relationships of teachers with teachers, of children with teachers, of children 
with children, and strive for better understanding. 

Study the laws and examine the customs affecting individuals in the community, and search 
for ways of improving present practices. 

Examine branch activities and strive to increase opportunities for wide participation in both 
planning and developing the work. 

Seek to understand the purposes of the United Nations and support the program of UNESCO. 

—_— eg to teachers and children of other countries through the ACEI Expansion Service 

und. 


For the International Association: 


Work to meet the needs of children throughout the world and support desirable educational 
programs. 

Provide avenues for the exchange of educational ideas and materials between teachers and 
children of many countries. 

Give practical suggestions and counsel to ACE branches on ways in which people may grow 
in respect for one another. 

Support in appropriate ways the activities of UNESCO. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





APRIL 14-18 


(9) ) Week following Easter 
ae dZ 


Registration and conference sessions will be held 
in Convention Hall. __ 
T y : , , , 
| Conference registration and housing forms will appear 
| in the December issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
Delegates will have a wide choice of hotels. There 
will be no headquarters hotel. Housing will be con- 


' T T ducted by the Housing Bureau, Philadelphia Conven- 
( () \ Hk RE \ ( I tion and Visitors Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
} 4 ) 17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest Washingten &, D.C. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 








News HERE and THERE ... 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 


Alvarado Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, California 

Graceland College Association for Childhood 
Education, Lamoni, Iowa 

Maryville College Association for Childhood 
Education, St. Louis, Missouri 

Cortland Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, New York 

Steubenville Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Ohio 

Beaumont Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Texas 

Provo Association for Childhood Education, 
Utah 

Spokane County Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington 


New ACE! Associate Secretary 


In September, Frances Hamilton of Ellicott 
City, Maryland, will join ACEI headquarters 
staff in Washington, D. C., as one of the 

oes associate secretaries. 
_ - Miss Hamilton will 

: have responsibility 
for many of the de- 
tails of branch work 
and will participate 
in other phases of the 
association’s _activi- 
ties. Through her 
membership in ACE 
branches in Missouri 
and Maryland, she 
has become well ac- 
quainted with the as- 
sociation’s purpose 
and program. 





Frances Hamilton 


Miss Hamilton is a graduate of the South- 
west State College, Springfield, Missouri, and 
holds her master’s degree in supervision and 
curriculum improvement from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She has taught 
in elementary schools in Missouri and Mary- 
land. For the past three years Miss Hamilton 
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has served as supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation in Howard County, Maryland. 


1951-52 ACEI Fellow 

Vera R. Coulter, a teacher in the public 
schools of Oregon City, Oregon, began her 
work as ACEI Fellow on August 1. In the 
work at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
and in Executive Board sessions, she will 
represent all ACE 
branch members and 
particularly those of 
the Pacific Coast re- 
gion. 

Miss Coulter is a 
graduate of Oregon 
College of Education 
and the University of 
Oregon. She has 
served as_ president 
of the Clackamas 
County, Oregon, ACE 
and the Oregon 
ACE. 

Each of the six Vera R. Coulter 
ACEI regions has now been represented by 
a Fellow. Miss Coulter, the second repre- 
sentative from the Pacific Coast region, be- 
gins a new cycle. 

The Fellow is selected from those teachers 
who are nominated by former ACEI Execu- 
tive Board members of that region. The Fel- 
low for 1952-53 will be chosen from the North 
Atlantic region. 





ACEI Executive Board Meets 


The ACEI Executive Board held its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., August 18, 19, 
and 20. This meeting, usually scheduled for 
November, was advanced to this earlier date 
so that plans for the Association year might 
be formulated before the beginning of the 
school year. All six Board members were 
present. The work of committees was re- 
viewed, publication plans for the two years 
ahead considered, and the program of the 
1952 study conference outlined. Finances 
were studied and a budget adopted. Con- 
sideration was given to the work of the 
branches and to the carrying forward of the 
1951-1953 plan of action. 
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The ACEI Executive Board will meet in Phil- 
adelphia on Saturday, April 12, 1952. 
Catherine Cate Coblentz 

Catherine Cate Coblentz died at her home 
in Washington, D. C., on May 30, 1951. Many 
will remember Mrs. Coblentz as the author of 
historical stories for children. Her most re- 
cent story, The Blue Cat, was cited by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of 
the fifty-three most distinguished children’s 
books published in the last five years. 

It was Mrs. Coblentz, a member of ACEI, 
who first suggested the need for a consultant 
on children’s literature in the Library of Con- 
gress. Representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the. ACEI 
visited the Library of Congress and saw for 
themselves the need for such services. A joint 
committee was formed for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the appointment of a 
consultant on children’s literature to the 
Library staff. Active interest has continued 
in the project. 

Mrs. Coblentz’s deep and sincere interest 
in the welfare of children dominated her work 
as an author and her life as a citizen. 
Changes 

Muriel Crosby, from Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York, to supervisory work 
in the public schools of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Ethel Thompson, supervisor of elementary 
education, Battle Creek, Michigan, to a sim- 
ilar position in Arlington County, Virginia. 

Edwina Deans, from School of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, to supervisory work 
in the public schools of Arlington County, 
Virginia. 

Retirements 

Cornelia Carter, supervisor of the Charlotte, 
North Carolina, city schools for the last thirty 
years, retired in May of this year. Miss 
Carter has worked continuously to see that 
teachers were given opportunities for growth 
and development. She has been closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the Charlotte ACE. 
On her retirement, the members presented her 
with a life membership in ACEI. 

Dora E. Coates retires as a member of the 
faculty of East Carolina College at Greenville, 
North Carolina, in September. She has had a 
major part in the preparation of many 
teachers. 

Since 1936 she has served as adviser to the 
ACE student branch at East Carolina College, 
the first* student branch in the state. Much 
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of the success of this branch has been due 
to the efficient guidance of Miss Coates. 


New ACEI Publications 

Discipline for Freedom is a reprint service 
bulletin of articles published in CHiLpDHOoD 
EpucaTION during the past year. Of particular 
interest is a round-table discussion on “What 
Do We Mean by Discipline? What Do We 
Mean by Freedom?” This is a realistic exam- 
ination of school and home situations by 
children and adults. 

Articles on “Awards and Punishments,” 
“The Contribution of Research Toward Dis- 
cipline for Freedom,” and other topics will 
help readers toward a better understanding 
of discipline for freedom. Order this bulletin 
of 40 pages from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th 
Street, N. W.. Washington 5, D. C. 50¢. 

Pictures of Children Living and Learning 
is a book of 131 pages containing reproduc- 
tions of 114 delightful photographs of chil- 
dren two to seven years of age. They show 
children as they play and work, alone and 
with others, indoors and outdoors, in school 
and at home. 

The pictures were secured through ACE 
members in many places. They were selected 
and arranged and captions were provided by 
Elizabeth Neterer. The photographs originally 
were collected to be sent to education centers 
in Germany. When displayed in the United 
States there was a strong demand for their 
reproduction in a form more widely available. 

Pictures of Children Living and Learning 
is a valuable book to use in discussions with 
teachers and parents. Children will enjoy it 
as they do other good picture books. Order 
from the Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 15th Street. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. $2. 


American Education Week 

The week of November 11-17 has been de- 
signated as American Education Week for 
1951. The theme for this thirty-first obser- 
vance is “United for Freedom.” The daily 
topics point to the relationship of education 
and freedom. 

American Education Week is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, Office of Education, FSA, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
For information write to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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DOING BUSINESS WITH 
AMERICAN 


Thoroughly tested by qualified committees 
of the ACEI, the American playground 
equipment shown here has won organiza- 
tion approval. Each piece has been built 
with safety uppermost in mind; each is 
stronger than its maximum use will ever de- 
mand and designed to provide ideal climb- 
ing-play-exercise action. Complementing 
the extra-rugged construction, metal 
parts are hot-dip galvanized to rustproof 
them for life. American makes the safety 
of your children a cardinal policy, and 
finest materials and workmanship a stand- 
ard procedure. That’s why you'll like 
doing business with dependable American. 





American Approved Castle Tower 


American Approved Castle Walk 


American Improved 
Portable See-Saw 
Patented Safety 
Rubber Swing Seat 





American Approved All-Steel Slide 


paket : Ey 
ot: Boe oe Tea 
ee See eee Meee a 
4 4 ee | 
ny 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. | 
ANDERSON, INDIANA Eats 


aed 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Fine DER, 
war 


Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment |= 


AMERICAN APPROVED 


W ; F/ FOR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL LITERATURE 
ne oday FEATURING 


’ 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT + «+ « SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT «+ «+ «+ Al AMERICAN CN GRILLS 


ALL-AMERICAN UNIFORM HANGERS + + « AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY CHECKING AND GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


STEEL BASKET RACKS « « + AMERICAN REPAIR EQUIPMENT « «© «© AMERICAN HOME PLAY EQUIPMENT 








Internationally Specified............ Internationally Approved 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, LELAND B. JACOBS 





Courage has always been a theme dear to 
the hearts of writers, for it is a quality of 
human experience that vivifies daring deeds 
and challenges the creation of memorable 
characters. 

Today children need courage to face up to 
the problems of each day’s dawning. Many 
writers for children comprehend this need. 
So, instead of exciting the imagination with 
the spectacular courage of great, adventurous 
deeds, they are helping children to read sig- 
nificance into their daily activities. This calls 
for faith in an unromantic but priceless kind 
of courage that is of the essence of successful 
living: courage to know one’s self; courage to 
extend sensitive human relations; courage to 
make life good. 


1IM’S PLACE. By Eva Knox Evans. Illus- 

trated by Bruno Frost. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., 1950. Pp. 

185. $2.50. Children in the upper grades 
will find this story of an orphaned Austrian 
boy’s experiences in a foster American home 
a rewarding experience with literature. In a 
thought-provoking and deeply moving manner 
Eva Knox Evans traces the ways in which 
Stephen works to establish himself with mem- 
bers of the Holstead family and is finally 
rewarded by deservedly winning the respect of 
the entire rural New England community 
which has come to mean home to him. 

The writer has created in Stephen a person 
of great integrity—a person worthy of the 
reader’s admiration. More than this, she has 
artistically posed the problem of the accept- 
ance of difference and has shown, with warm- 
hearted authenticity, the triumph of the demo- 
cratic spirit. Tim’s Place is a story worth 
reading aloud. Surely it is a book that will 
cause older children to ponder its implications 
for developing good human relationships. 


PICKEN’S EXCITING SUMMER. By Nor- 
man Davis. Illustrated by Winslade. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., 1951. Pp. 46. $2. Norman Davis 

endeared this little African boy to young 

readers in Picken’s Great Adventure. Now 
the author has related other adventures in 
which this young son of a Gambian chief 
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was involved. He went sea fishing; he helped 
celebrate the full moon; he killed a ferocious 
leopard; he saved his pet monkey, Benjie, 
from a great forest fire. 

Although this book lacks the cohesiveness 
of plot found in Picken’s Great Adventure, 
there is again Davis’ freshness and forth- 
rightness in story-telling. Again, Picken is an 
appealingly real little boy. And Benjie, the 
pet monkey, will continue to be the envy of 
seven- to nine-year-olds. Winslade’s pictures, 
this time in green and black, are perhaps 
less distinguished than those done for the 
previous book; but they are dramatic in their 
story-telling qualities. Here is a story of 
naive, unassuming courage that is exciting. 


PETE’S PUDDLE. By Joanna Foster. Illus- 
trated by the author. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1950. Pp. 21. $1.25. 

Young children will find described in this 

short book an experience that is familiar and 

appealing to them. Rain, mud, and puddles 
possess wonderful possibilities for play when 
one is Pete’s age—possibilities that Pete ex- 
plored fully. The puddle in his backyard 

becomes a sea for sailing boats, a mirror, a 

place to build a dam. Puddle mud turns one 

into a giant who makes huge footprints, a 

cook who bakes mud pies, a milkman with 

chocolate milk to bottle. Yes, puddles sug- 
gest, in rapid succession, many fine kinds of 
play activities, says Joanna Foster knowingly. 

Rain-, mud-, and puddle-sounding words 
are so tunefully employed that the young child 
is pleased with the climactic last page of 

“puddle song” words. The accompanying pic- 

tures, done in bright, primary colors, nicely 

catch and enhance the spirit of the text. 

Nursery school and kindergarten teachers will 

be glad they have this pleasant rainy day 


book. 
FOLLOW THE WIND. By Alvin Tresselt. 


Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. New York: 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 419 Fourth 

Ave., 1950. Pp. 24. $2. What can follow 
the wind that whoofs and puffs and laughs 
and sings its way all over the world? Not 
the kite, nor the cloud, not the windmill, nor 
the dandelion seeds, nor the airplane for all of 
these tried to keep up with the wind and ended 
up depending upon the wind instead. 

This happy combination of author and artist 
began their unique nature books with White 
Snow Bright Snow, which received the Calde- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Ask any teacher 
who has used them, 
then YOU will... 


THIS YEAR—Ss0n't Get Along Without 


MOR-PLA intERLockING 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 





Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 
uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 


Build large, full child-size articles, 
in a few mintues, with minimum of 
teacher help. . . . Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children. . . . Structures do not 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 


velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enough 
for very young child to handle. . . . 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough usage. 
. . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, 
so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year. 











Detroit, Mich. 
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Understanding what we face 








W war KIND 


OF WORLD DO CHILDREN FACE? And 
what must they understand about it? 
They face a world in change. And they 
must be helped to understand that “free- 
dom,” once synonomous with “inde- 
pendence,” is now tied to something we 
eall interdependence. 

More than a new prefix has been added. 
The principal problem we as a nation 
face is how to maintain and extend “the 
blessings of liberty” in a world growing 
increasingly interdependent. Children 
must be helped to understand the 
changed and changing conditions of the 
world if the ideals and traditions learned 
from our proud history are to be useful 
in the world they face. 


Above all, they must be helped to under- 
stand that interdependence does not 
lessen our essential freedom, but it does 
increase our responsibility for helping 
others to secure as large a measure of it, 
ultimately, as we have . . . . if we are to 


continue enjoying that freedom. 


Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen, authors 
of MAN IN HIS WORLD, the essential 
geography series for grades four through 
junior high school, believe the function 
of geography at these grade levels to be 
primarily helping children to understand 
the world they face . . . a world in which 
the security and happiness of any one 
community or nation depend in large 
measure on the understanding and action 


of others . . . an interdependent world. 


You will be interested in having further 
information about these wise and help- 


ful books. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco 
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Books for Teachers .. . 


Editors, WINIFRED E. BAIN 
and MARIE T. COTTER 





LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH. By Bruno Bettel- 
heim. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1950. Pp. 386. $4.50. This book makes avail- 

able what is probably the only extended de- 
scription of an unusual residential form of 
diagnosis and therapy. The University of 
Chicago Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
is the best known of the few institutions pro- 
viding resident treatment for a small group of 
children of normal or better than normal intel- 
ligence who are suffering from severe emo- 
tional disturbances beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary therapeutic techniques. Bettelheim, the 
principal of the School, undertakes a descrip- 
tion of the point of view, organization, and 
daily life of this institution in a style that 
reflects an all too rare combination in the 
psychological writer—the ability to be inter- 
estingly informative and a devotion to the 
subject under discussion. 

The exposition is organized largely around 
crucial and pregnant anecdotes which, by 
themselves, constitute a sufficient justification 
for recommending the book to all who deal 
directly with children. These anecdotes, re- 
ported by “participant observers,” are pre- 
sented in a matrix that clearly portrays a 
program characterized by maximum permis- 
siveness, an unusually well-trained staff in 
intimate contact with the children, and (less 
clearly) a non-orthodox psychoanalytic orien- 
tation. One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the scope of the program and the professional 
enthusiasm with which it is apparently ex- 
ecuted. 

As is the case with any definitive writer in 
a field where theoretical and operational con- 
sensus is emerging only slowly, many will 
wish to quarrel with Mr. Bettelheim at several 
points. Perhaps there are necessary omis- 
sions in the treatment that make this criticism 
unjustified. It is to be hoped that such is 
the case in the apparent lack of recognition 
to the fact that most of the children will re- 
turn to their family units after treatment 
a situation for which there seems to be no 
deliberate preparation in the therapeutic pro- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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does will intrigue the children, for he gets a 
dog, raises guppies, takes part in the Christ- 
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" i. (Continued from page 38) mas operetta, and enters Ribsy in a dog show. 
.IN as In the second place, how Henry solves prob- 
“ER cott Award. Phen came Hi, Mr. Robin, lems and faces issues will delight the children, 
Johnny Maple-Leaf, and Sun Up, each in the for his behavior is true to what this age 
oe same spirit of interpreting for children of youngster knows and feels. In the third place, 
picture-book age the magnificence of natural they will be charmed with the direct, unclut- 
tel. phenomena. tered style of the story telling, rising as it 
ress, That the wind is a good friend of young does to a rousing climax. And, in the fourth 
vail- children as it plays with them season by place, they will prize Henry, for he and they 
de- season is well presented. Tresselt and Duvo- are really one. 
1 of isin go further. They create in prose, verse, Every page of Henry Huggins abounds in 
' of and picture the free spirit of the wind as a wholesome good fun. And pervading the 
hool dynamic force in the world. Duvoisin’s pic- whole is the feeling, quickly assumed by the 
pro- tures are so virile and motionful that the reader, that life is problematical but good 
p of reader knows “the wind is passing by.” in Klickitat Street. 
ntel- 
anO- SING-ALONG SARY. By Margaret and John 
rdi- Travers Moore. Illustrated by John Mo- 
the ment. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
a 383 Madison Ave., 1951. Pp. 150. $2. Sary 
and Liz dreamed that she could exhibit her pump- 
that kins at the fair and thus earn enough money 
the to buy her brother Zeke a much-coveted fiddle. 
ser- The coming of a flash flood that carried her 
the “pie fruit” down stream dimmed her hopes. 
However, by dint of hard work and the help 
und | of Uncle Ed, Sary Liz was able to surprise 
by Zeke with his fiddle. Moreover, Sary Liz 
hon herself got a wonderful surprise—a real organ 
deal that played beautiful music. 
ig In this idy| of life in the backwoods of 
aah Western Pennsylvania in the 1850's, these 
Sy writers have re:ated with moving simplicity ; Block Set 
. the deep concerns of members of one family) 
1D for each other. The reader quickly will sense WITH PLAYSKOOL 
less the spirit with which these children work to e ° 
— meet each day’s challenge with intelligence Bul id in Blocks 
vith and integrity. This is a book where children q 
3 of eight to twelve will catch a delightful | Smooth, UmParnks have won po Re dre ger 
glimpse of their American heritage—to love. proval everywhere from leaders in child educa- 
vin | '2_shate, to sing one's way into new expe: | Hon. Now seegenizad a8,one of the, Anes: aol 
riences. grow in possibilities as your child grows. For 
il whet, docked, dunsped sd balanced #9 yours 
Pe HENRY HI GGINS. By Beverly Cleary . Ilus- children, through self-discovery, begin to build 
ni I Morrow and Con. Ine, 425 Fourth dec, | Seve soutiaes clases 
ism ze no fe Mars *s plicated structures and patterns are 
; 1950. Pp. 155. $2. The knack of writing created. The outside world is created from the 
. really hilarious stories for children is a rare ie ian aieatie BK ae = Ag ae 
ion ; tic urge—provi e a variety 
art. One must be possessed of a sensitive of backgrounds for plays. Available at leading 
re- | funny-bone to produce them. Beverly Cleary Cooleen Se T 
a ere a eee fmeheun or Meany sasen Ene of Peayeianel Ghadiorgeanan tinue 
no | cettainly has such a funny-bone or Henry 
an Huggins would not be in existence. And how PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
|  eight- to ten-year-olds will love and under- 1794 NORTH LAWNDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
| stand Henry. In the first place, what Henry 
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gram. If the latter point is not an omission, 

then it would be interesting to hear the ration- 

ale behind it. In any case, the validity of the 
whole program is still (and admittedly) hypo- 
thetical. As such it must remain until the 
necessary funds are secured for follow-up 
studies, which have not been possible thus far. 

Reviewed by Arthur P. Coladarci, assistant 
projessor of educational psychology, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

HOW IT FEELS TO BE A TEACHER. By 
Vary V. Holman. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. Pp. 207. $3.25. Past, pres- 

ent, and future teachers will all enjoy the 

fluoroscopic analysis furnished by the col- 
lected case histories and interpretive comment 
in this slender red volume. The penetrating 
rays of searching personal introspection have 
been directed toward many significant aspects 
of many different teachers’ professional de- 
velopment, responsibilities in service, and in- 
evitable obsolescence, and always the author’s 


as friends. 


indicated, 

Not only teachers themselves, but their di- 
rectors and their public as well, will gain 
if they will examine thoughtfully the intimate 
pictures this very readable study provides. 
Readers from outside the profession will gain 
in insight and sympathetic understanding of 


diagnosis and _ prognosis is 


“how it feels to be a teacher” and those of 
us within the field can be strengthened and 
inspired if we dare to see ourselves in the 
many and varied pictures selected from the 
author's rich experiences in childhood, college, 
travel, teaching. and guidance situations. All 
readers will be bound to sense anew the need 
for serious soul-searching if America’s assign- 
ment to democracy is to be carried through 
with credit! 

May we hope for more from the pen of 
Mary Holman in a not-too-distant future. 
Reviewed by Charlotte C. Brown, faculty of 





social studies, Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR BEST FRIENDS ARE YOUR CHIL- 
DREN. By Agnes E. Benedict and Adele 
Franklin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 1951. Pp. 310. 
$3. It is pleasant to think of our children 

“A friend is one who gives love 


PATTY SMITH HILL TYPE BLOCKS. 





4609 N. Clark 
Chicago, Ill. 





867 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


559 Sutter Avenue 

San Francisco, Calif. 
@ 
34 N. Brentwood Bivd. 
St Lovis 5, Missouri 


Holliston, Mass. 
(Boston) 
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REDESIGNED 


e no nails 
e no bolts 
e no rods 


SIMPLIFIED 


e no confusing holes 
¢ no grooves to break 
¢ no weakened corners 


Giant Size Blocks Now Manageable For Ages 4 to 10 Years 
Successfully used by thousands of kindergartens and 
primary grades. These life-size blocks are back again 
in exciting, improved, easily manageable form. Sold 
in full standard schoot sets, half sets, or sold by piece 
to fill in existing sets. 


Builds Boats . . . Bridges . . . Stores 


Postoffices . . . Buildings 


Write for free 32-page catalogue of ap- 
proved equipment and play materials for 
nursery, kindergarten and primary grades. 


_ ae Play things, ‘Inc. 
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and asks nothing but love in return. A friend 
is one who gives us freedom to be ourselves. . . 
A friend is one who makes no effort to bind 


or limit us. The only really unselfish person 


is a friend.” 

This is a pleasant book. It speaks to all 
who live with children and particularly to 
parents in a friendly, individual way, telling 
how they and children like all good frie nds 
help each other to grow through mutual un- 
derstanding and confidence in each other. 
Nor is friendship destroyed when controls are 
instituted such as those which insure good 
routines, safety measures, protection 


living 
and the rights and comfort of 


of property, 
others. 
There is a wealth of concrete help of this 
sort given in this book, and each page is em- 
bellished with simple illustrations of very 
usual things that parents think and say about 
their children, things that children think and 
say about parents, and things they do to and 
with each other. Often these things are not 
friendly thoughts, words or deeds, but the 
book will help parents and others to erase 
tensions and write in their stead the 
stable conditions of true friend- 


—W.E.B. 


many 
comfortable, 
ship with children. 





FIST PUPPETS 


Designed for children: they fit the hand of a 
child, ages 3 - 12, are simple and easy to use, 
hardwood heads are practically indestructible. 
Our characters are not stereotypes but simply 
people, with whom the child can easily identify 
himself, his parents, brothers, sisters, playmates, 
teachers. For either solitary play or for a group, 
fist puppets are a stimulating, creative toy. 


Our puppets are used in homes and in mental 
schools by 


hygiene clinics. They are used in 
primary teachers, psychologists, speech correction 
workers, visual aid instructors. 


Family characters: father, mother, boy, girl, baby, 
grandma, grandpa. Sad boys, girls, babies avail- 
able on order. Choice of hair color in black, brown, 
rust or yellow, for father, mother, boy, girl, baby. 


Other characters: clown, rabbit, Santa Claus. 


$1.10 each. $12.00 a dozen on orders of a dozen 


or more. We pay postage except on c.o.d. orders. 


Order from 


THE PUPPET TREE 


Gridley, California. 


















Again Ouailable! 


HANDBOOK of 
EDUCATIONAL 
WORK and PLAY 


MATERIALS 


for the Teachers and Mothers 
of young Children 





This book has become the standard reference work 
for Nursery, Kindergarten and First Grade teachers 
who have the responsibility for the selection of 
approved, purposeful playthings. 

Now in its 6th edition, this book is needed for the 


normal growth and development of every child. 
The Handbook of Educational Work and Play 
Materials. .. . 


Contains descriptions and illustrations of the 
construction and objectives of hundreds of spe- 
cially designed teaching aids. 

Is accepted and pedagogically sound. 


Fosters the outstanding tendency of every child 
to manipulate and handle things. 


Is compiled and written by experts. 


Eliminates behavior problems traced to the lack 

of correct work-and-play materials in the 

nursery. 

Size 81/2 x 11. 
ONLY 50c 


32 illustrated pages. 
Send Today! 


EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS 

Dept. CE-27 

A Division of The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 

copies of Handbook of Educa- 
am enclosing 


Send me 
tional Work and Play Materials. |! 


50c per copy. 
Name ciupeperetctaneronnmypniiieinils 
Address ; Me 


City Zone State 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, MAY 1. YOUNG 





LET’S JOIN THE HUMAN RACE. By String- 
fellow Barr. Chicago, Ilil.: University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 1950. Pp. 
30. 25¢. If the title of this pamphlet sounds 

a bit on the light side, the admonishing 
“Dollars can’t buy peace—you have to work 
for it. Here is the job, a plan for everyone... 
all over the world,” which is found on the 
cover, gives some idea of the serious viewpoint 
of the writer toward our place in world 
affairs today. 

Facing the problem of our foreign affairs 
realistically, Stringfellow Barr states that 
“America must stop playing Santa Claus!” 
The problem of rebuilding a common world 
economy cannot be accomplished by any one 
nation: it must be done by all the people 
concerned, And Mr. Barr proceeds to make us 
see just who these people are and what the 
conditions are in which they are now living. 

It is impossible to read this pamphlet pas- 
sively. One finds oneself reaching back into 
the bookshelf and bringing out Wilkie’s One 
World for rereading and reappreciating. Or 
tuning in on the nightly radio report on 
“the UN today.” Or hunting up material 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority (which 
has apparently done more to advance our 
prestige in other countries than has our de- 
velopment of the atom bomb!) Or turning 
once more to Glen Leet’s report in the March 
1951 Survey on how the peasants in the town 
of Demestica in Greece worked out their com- 
mon problem. 

Or calling up the chairman of one’s local 
ACE professional committee to suggest that 
this pamphlet would make excellent study 
material. It is worthwhile reading for every 
thoughtful person—all over the world. Re- 
viewed by A. ADELE RuDOLPH, special as- 
sistant, Philadelphia Public Schools, Penn- 
sylvania. 


HELPING CHILDREN GROW. By Elizabeth 
Neterer. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th St., N. W., 1951. Pp. 82. $1.25. Planned 

for use in conjunction with kits of educational 

materials sent to Education Service Centers 
in Germany, this pamphlet may weil be con- 
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sidered a source book of information by all 
teachers of two- to seven-year-olds. It re- 
views tersely many of the basic ideas having 
to do with the understanding of how children 
grow, and follows with very specific sugges- 
tions as to experiences, activities, and materials 
which the teacher may provide to help this 
growth take place. 

A single rapid reading of Helping Children 
Grow will be rewarding; however, classroom 
teachers who are building curriculum with and 
for their children will want this pamphlet 
close at hand for repeated and constant refer- 
ence. 

This reviewer would like to see some such 
help offered for teachers of eight- to twelve- 
year-olds, to follow through the ideas of child 
development found in this pamphlet.—M.1.Y. 


BOOKS FOR TIRED EYES. A List of Books 
in Large Print. Compiled by Charlotte Mat- 
son and Lola Larson. Chicago, Ill.: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
1951. Pp. 77. $1. The majority of books 

listed in this bulletin are for adults. However, 
a fair-sized portion is given over to juvenile 
books. This list is divided in two ways: 
(1) on age levels, and (2) on topics such as 
nature, science, biography, poetry. ‘Teachers 
who have individual children in their classes 
who need large type may find offered here 
some of the same books that the rest of the 
class can read in ordinary print. A very help- 
ful bulletin for those who are responsible for 
ordering books for schools.—M.1.Y. 


IS YOUR CHILD EXCEPTIONAL . . . DIF- 
FERENT. A cooperative venture of the IlI- 
linois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and The Division of Education for Excep- 
tional Children of Illinois. Written by teach- 
ers and other workers in the field. Compiled 
by Genevieve Drennen. Circular Series H, 
Vo. 12. Springfield, Ill.: Division of Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children, 401 Centen- 
nial Building. Pp. 85. Price not given. 

Although intended for parents, this pamphlet 

should also be of value to the teacher who 

meets the exceptional child in her classroom. 

The first section presents a general picture 
of the exceptional child, emphasizing the 
fact that he is a child with the same basic 
goals and ideals common to all children. Sug- 
gestions are offered for the guidance of par- 
ents in the following areas: education, growth 
and development, play and recreation. 

The second section considers specific handi- 
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caps such as social maladjustment, mental 
retardation, speech disorders, loss of hearing, 
visual defects ,and other physical disabilities. 

\ brief description of each of these is fol- 
lowed by suggestions for education and re- 
habilitation. 

References, agencies, and films are included 
as resources for further study.—Reviewed by 
Martua B. SAMUEL, supervisor, special edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schoois. 





RHYTHM Records 


Bassett-Chesnut Album 
3-10”-78 RPM Records—46 Sides 


Designed for classroom teacher use in .elemen- 
tary creative rhythmic activity. Excellent for 
Rhythm instrument work. Used in hundreds of 
schools. Produced by classroom teachers for 
classroom teachers. Guide included. Order from 
Bassett-Chesnut, Spokane Hotel, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Price $6.20 postpaid. 





THE TUITION 











REFUND PLAN 


Could your 
SERVICE 
be better? 


Do you protect parents from losses 
resulting from sickness, accident, quar- 
antine or epidemic? They can be pro- 
tected by our Tuition Refund Plan at 
no cost to your school. Under the Plan 
parents are reimbursed for such losses 
of more than one week. The Plan im- 
proves your school’s educational service 
and protects your goodwill by answer- 
ing the awkward questions about ad- 
justments before they can be asked. 
Over 250 schools and colleges use this 
means of better service and greater 
security. Write for Booklet CE52 that 
tells how easily the Plan can be in- 
stalled in your school. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 


Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 











Newly designed for the School with limited active play 
area. Nested it occupies only 24” x 36” of floor space. 


In use it provides the equivalent of a well equipped 


playground. 

AP126 3’ high tubular steel bridges pr. $39.50 
AP128 6° Double cleated ladder 6.50 
AP137 6° Walking Board 6.75 
AP131 3’ Steel ladder 5.00 
AP127 Complete unit consisting of above 55.00 


10% discount to accredited Schools and Institutions 


Send for comprehensive 1951-52 catalogue 





Nesting 
Bridges 





634 Columbus Avenue 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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Culbertson RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary 
—that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . . . Select yours now. 
Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book I $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 


Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
Brownies 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II $1.00 


Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book III $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 

Songs and Rhythms $0. 
19 Original Songs—some by children 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) $0.50 


"7" 
fo 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P. O. Box 1736, Dept. LL, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and _ physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! ; 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 


KANE, PA 
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Films Seen and Liked... 


ACEI FILM REVIEW CENTERS 





HUMAN BEGINNINGS. Produced by Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N. Y., 
1950. Color, $185; rent $7.50. Sound. 
22 min. For high school classes in family 
living, for teachers in training and in serv- 
ice, for parents. The purpose of this film 

is to foster wholesome attitudes toward sex 

and thus to promote the emotional securily of 
the child. It may be used as a basis for class- 
room discussion with five or six year olds, 
but it will also help teachers of young children 
discover how easily and naturally children’s 
questions about reproducation can be handled. 

Other teachers will get insight into the knowl- 

edges and attitudes which might be expected 

of young children if they were properly taught. 

Parents will better understand how they in 

the home and teachers in the school may 

handle children’s questions. The film is es- 
pecially strong in the naturalness of the acting 
and in the quality of both photography and 
sound.—Great Plains ACEI Film Review 

Center. 

THE JAPANESE FAMILY. Produced by In- 
ternational Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y., 1950. Black and white, 
$125; rent $6. Sound. 23 min. For pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior high. This 

is the story of the Kawai family, silk-weavers 

of Kyoto. It is built around the activities of 
the two children, six and eight years of age, 
as they go about their daily routines. We see 
the family at work on the looms, preparation of 
meals, school, homework, playing with friends, 
visiting a park, watching a puppet show and 
the observance of New Years by the entire 
family. Authentic Japanese music performed 
on native instruments accompanies the film. 

With emphasis on likenesses rather than dif- 

ferences, the film is excellent in helping chil- 

dren to build concepts of the possibility of a 

world society.—Great Plains ACEI Film Re- 

view Center. 

THE BEAVER. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette, Ill. 
Consultant William H. Carr, 1951. Color, 
$100. Sound. 10 min. For all ages. This film 

combines the life story of the beaver with 


(Continued on page 48) 
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4 A PRACTICAL SPEECH CORRECTION BOOK 
Y. THAT ANY PRIMARY TEACHER CAN USE 
ind, _¢° 
nily Here, at last, is a speech text for the primary teacher 
erv- —non-technical, practical, delightful—prepared for 
film the classroom teacher by authorities in speech who 
~ are also classroom teachers. 
y oO 
ass- aa A TOOL to correct the speech difficulties of primary 
Ids, TALKING TIME by children. 
iren Louise Binder Scott ; 
oaia ps ae ght Heating A PART of your primary classroom program .before in- 
led San Marino City Schools correct sound patterns become established. . 
* San Marino, California . : ‘ 
>Wi- and J. J. Thompson A WAY to better speaking and listening habits. j 
cted Head of Speech Department 7: 
ght. Senadene Cie Secheat A BACKGROUND for the teacher in speech through sound. 
| mM Ca Sens Single copies $2.40 (postpaid) « 2 or more copies $1.80 (postage extra) 
nay A Handbook for 
es- @ the primary classroom teacher 
ting ® the clinician in special schools WEBSTE R PUBLISHING COMPANY 
al [ae oe eee DALLAS 1 ST. LOUIS 3 PASADENA 2 
" hearing 
lew 
In- 
600 ALUMINUM STACKING COT 
Lite, 
prt- 
This ! 
vers | 
sof | 
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age, ' 
see 
n of ~ 
nds, lee 
re 
aud ~~ $s 5 
lire ™ 
med Anete icon 
ilm. 
lif- . ; : 
hil T ested and recommended by leading Nurseries and 
of a Kindergartens. Canvas easily removable, washable, 
Re- , and replaceable. Frame never wears out! No nuts, 
{ no bolts to loosen, light enough for children to stack (j p. 
; serch sa y( ) & wet A ITA Ba) 
edit without teacher’s help. Light weight makes shipping Creative Pla thins On 
lil, costs negligible. Available at the amazingly low | tt ak oe 
slor, price, as long as present stock lasts, of $9.95 each. 4609 N. CLARK 
film CHICAGO, ILL. 
with 867 MADISON AVENUE 34 N. BRENTWOOD BLVD. 559 SUTTER AVENUE HOLLISTON, MASS 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. (BOSTON) 
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Films Seen and Liked 


(Continued from page 46) 


conservation of soil, water, and plants. The 
forest ranger makes use of the beaver in pre- 
venting floods. It shows the beaver’s natural 
habitat, how he works and the resulting pas- 
ture land. The use of his teeth for cutting 
down trees is interesting to children. There 
is an excellent guide with the film. It would 
be particularly interesting to camp groups. 

Since the narration is rather adult it is 
suggested that the film might be shown to 
young children by omitting the use of the 
sound track.—North Atlantic ACEI Film Re- 
view Center. 


g 
ESKIMOS (Winter in Western Alaska). Pro- 
duced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill., 
1950. Color, $100. Sound. 10 min. For 
intermediate and junior high schools. A 
comprehensive picture of the winter life of 
the Eskimos is beautifully photographed. 





NOW — FOR THE FIRST TIME 


you can obtain 
authoritative materials that meet 
your guidance needs through 


SRA JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE* 


To answer the requests of guidance workers and 
educators in elementary and junior high schools, 
Science Research Associates, publisher of the 
widely used Life Adjustment and Better 
Booklets, has prepared special guidance material 
to meet the needs of schools and students. This 
new service will start September 15th, 1951, and 
will bring you monthly, September through May, 
a series of authoritative publications for teachers, 
counselors, and children. 


Living 


Subscription price $22.50—Special quantity prices 
* Charter subscriptions are available to those who 
order prior to September, 15th, 1951. This special 
subscription entitles you toa savings of 20%. 





Write now for illustrated brochure on the new 
SRA Junior Guidance Service. 

[] Please send me a free brochure 

| Enroll me now for the charter price of $17.60 for 
one year’s subscription (a saving of 20%). 


NAME TITLE 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 
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There is a sympathetic portrayal of the people 
and their life as an adaptation to the environ- 
ment. The human relationships are well de- 
veloped through a glimpse of the family eating 
and sleeping arrangements, school, daily oc- 
cupation of adults, and the community ree- 
reation. The picture includes the more typical 
scenes of log cabins, fur clothing, sleds and 
dog teams, and fishing through the ice.—Great 
Lakes ACEI Film Review Center. 


BICYCLE SAFETY. Produced by Young 
America, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y., 1950. Black 
and white, $45. Sound. 11 min. For inter- 
mediate and junior high. Good practices in 

checking and riding bicycles are shown first: 

keeping to right, riding single file when in 
groups, approaching intersections with cau- 
tion, carrying packages in handle-bar basket 
below eye-level, using standard hand signals, 
and parking. Later the film gives the “don'ts” 
of bicycle safety. 

This is an excellent film for its appeal to 
bicyclists as the motorists of tomorrow.— 

Great Lakes ACEI Film Review Center. 











PLA-PLASTER PUZZLES 


@ Encourages Correct 
Manipulation of 
Scissors 
Puzzle Develops 
Patience and 
Accuracy 


@ Gummed Paper for 
Pasting in Room 
Sections 


Send For Free Catalogue 


THe SIFO cao: 


353 ROSABEI ST. ST.PAUL | MINN. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION | 


The Educational and 
co-ordination value 
makes SIFO PUZZLES 
favorites with young- 
sters and parents 


alike. 











